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Chronicle 


Home News.—Governor Smith ended his first west- 
ern trip with speeches at St. Paul on September 27, and 
at Milwaukee on September 29. In the first, the subject 
was national leadership, and in the sec- 
ond he spoke on Prohibition. He treated 
the latter as a moral issue and again 
proposed his system of State option after Congress had, 
by statute, given a more reasonable definition of what 
constitutes an intoxicating beverage. Shortly afterwards, 
his stand had a remarkable confirmation from letters 
written ten years ago by ex-President Taft, who foretold 
with accuracy the present conditions and outlined a plau 
similar to that of the Governor. The progress of the 
campaign was admitted on all sides to be doubtful to an 
unprecedented degree, due to the unknown effect of the 
anti-religious and “dry” propaganda. It was probable 
that this uncertainty would last until the election. Mean- 
while, the Republicans made a definite claim to the elec- 
toral vote of four Southern States: Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama and Kentucky. At the same time, Mr. Hoover 
was forced to repudiate the anti-Catholic activities of Mrs. 
Willie Caldwell in Virginia, and a man from Alabama, 


Politics 


named, by a strange coincidence, Oliver Street. It was 
announced that Mr. Hoover’s next speeches would be 
at Elizabethton, in a Republican district of Tennessee, 
on October 6, in Boston on October 15, and in New 
York City on October 22. Various efforts were made 
to draw out the President, but he thus far remained 
silent. 

In language of unusual force for a diplomatic com- 
munication, the United States replied to Great Britain 
and France on the subject of the “draft agreement ” 
submitted by them as a basis of nego- 
tiations for the coming preparatory 
disarmament conference. The Amer- 
ican Government took particular exception to the fact that 
limitation was proposed almost entirely to those classes 
of warships, namely of 10,000 tons, which we particu- 
larly need, while leaving almost unlimited those classes 
which would help Great Britain. Its stand was that “ it 
seeks no special advantage on these, but clearly cannot 
permit itself to be placed in a position of manifest dis- 
advantage.” This note did not mean that the door was 
closed to further negotiation. On the contrary, a dis- 
tinct effort was made to emphasize that the United States 
Government desires limitation, but all along the line. 

In its annual convention, the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation discussed a project which may have important 
effects, and even become a matter of political controversy. 
Alarmed by the tremendous extension 
of brokers’ loans, used for speculation 
in Wall Street, Congressman McFad- 
den suggested extending the power of the Federal Reserve 
Board to include this class of credit. It was clear from 
recent developments that a large part of this credit had 
got into weak hands and considerable apprehension was 
everywhere expressed as to the ultimate effect. An inter- 
esting sidelight of the matter was that this credit would 
ordinarily have found its way into regular business chan- 
nels, thus showing that at this time there is a considerable 
slackening along these lines. 


Disarmament 
Note 


Restriction 
Of Credit 


Albania.—Press dispatches indicated that King Zogu’s 
new Government was being disturbed by disaffected op- 
position members. Reports stated that as many as 200 
plotters had been arrested and that a 
number of executions had taken place 
in consequence. Austrian and Jugoslav 
sources would explain the movement against the throne 
as the outgrowth of a majority of the northern Albanians 
refusing to accept Zogu as King. It was even reported 
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that a religious issue was involved, since most of the 
northern Albanians are Roman Catholics while Zogu is 
a Mohammedan. Little credence, however, was to be 
placed in this rumor. At the same time a strict censor- 
ship was being exercised in Tirana. 


Australia.—Some violence was reported as attendant 
on the waterside workers’ strike which had already lasted 
through several weeks. The unsettled condition of the 
workers has been of far longer dura- 
tion. The trade-unionists expressed 
many grievances against the ship-own- 
ers, complained of the legislative enactments of the Fed- 
eral Government in regard to labor problems, and refused 
to accept the findings of the Arbitration Court set up to 
settle the differences. The acts of violence followed up- 
on the attempt of the shipowners to engage what is 
known as “ free” or “ volunteer’ labor along the docks. 
{n the middle of September, Premier Stanley Bruce 
threatened to invoke the crimes act against the strikers. 
Later, Premier Butler, of South Australia, proclaimed the 
existence of a State crisis and called for the enlistment 
of 2,000 special constabulary. 


Waterside 
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Austria.—The question of ultimate union between 
Austria and Germany was again revived as a resylt of the 
statements of Msgr. Seipel, Chancellor of the Austrian 
Republic, in an article contributed to the 
Journal de Genéve. This is practically 
the first time that the Chancellor has 
given an open statement of his views on Anschluss and 
his expression of personal sentiment seemed to have less 
enthusiasm than a feeling for the inevitable. Msgr Seipel 
expressed his conviction that time would work out a com- 
mon destiny for the two Republics and pointed out that 
union was logical and inevitable. This, however, he was 
careful to note, could not be brought about until Euro- 
pean politics would make it practicable to remove the 
prohibition of the Versailles Treaty and win the approval 
of the League of Nations. The statements of Austria’s 
Chancellor and the demonstration during the Schubert 
centennial festival in Vienna indicate that the issue is far 
from settled. 


Anschluss 
Revived 


Chile.—Announcement was made at the beginning 
of the month that all political exiles are now free to re- 
turn to the country, A declaration was issued by the Min- 
ister of the Interior that in view of the 
fact that internal order had been per- 
fectly restored, the Government had sus- 
pended previous measures affecting political deportees. 
The measure was said to have been made possible by 
President Ibafiez having completely consolidated the ad- 
ministration of the country and established domestic quiet. 
Chief among those affected by the ruling is former Pres- 
ident Alessandri. Quite a few of the exiles were thought 
to be in the United States. 


Political 
Amnesty 


China.—On October 3, 700 American marines, who 
had been in Chinese waters for the past eighteen months. 
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departed aboard the U. S. Transport Henderson for home. 
Their departure left 3,100 American 


American < pos ips . - 
Marines marines still in China. While the Na- 
Withdrawing tionalist Government continued under 


¢‘fficulties bringing order out of the national chaos, there 
were no serious disturbances, military or political. In 
Manchuria the military situation was quiet, though there 
were reports that bubonic plague was ravaging certain 
sections of the country. 


France.—Two addresses made on September 30, 
dealt with the matter of reparations and foreign debts. 
Premier Poincaré speaking at Chambéry, in Savoie, re- 
ferred to the “generous spirit” which 
France had manifested both with regard 
to disarmament and reparations. He 
voiced the country’s desire for peace, but called attention 
to the need of looking to means of defense, in view of 
the military-training societies, large population, and con- 
vertible industries of other nations. Speaking of repara- 
tions, he reminded his audience that whatever revision or 
new settlement might be made in the matter, France’s 
claim for reconstruction, and for meeting her creditors’ 
claims for full payment should be guaranteed. These re- 
marks were construed in some quarters as an intimation 
that he favored a readjustment of the Mellon-Bérenger 
agreement, not yet ratified, so as to place before the United 
States the dilemma of reducing the debt or supporting 
France’s reparations claims upon Germany. Later in the 
week the Foreign Office unofficially denied any such im- 
plication. In another address, on the same day, former 
President Millerand deprecated the movement to clear 
Germany of responsibility for the War, as a step to weak- 
en France’s claim for reparations. The possible union of 
Germany and Austria he spoke of as another potential 
threat against France’s security, and assured his hearers 
that the Kellogg pact, without sanctions, could afford them 
no security. 

Interest in the relations between Church and State was 
aroused by a debate precipitated during the deliberations 
of the Chamber of Deputies Finance Committee regarding 
two apparently innocuous items in the 
and proposed 1929 budget. As reported by 
State the New York Times correspondent, Ar- 
ticle 71 of the proposed budget provided that property 
confiscated under the secularization laws of 1905, if not 
otherwise disposed of by the Government, may in certain 
circumstances be restored to the Church congregations. 
The succeeding Article authorizes the turning-over to 
missionaries of hospitals, homes for the aged, and other 
properties to serve as headquarters for the missions. It 
was understood that serious objections were raised to the 
measures and tht the Premier only carried them because 
a proviso was included that the State could withdraw its 
grants “at any time it considered the Church was tending 
to abuse its liberties.” The vote stood nine to six. The 
Premier advocated the approval of the Articles in the 
interest of “religious peace within our country.” The 
Opposition, led by Deputy Ernest Lafonte, charged that 
the Government was seeking to conceal in the budget a 
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preparatory move toward abrogation of all religious-con- 
trol measures adopted in 1905, and legalize the return of 
French Religious exiles to the country. Since the War 
the Governnient has in fact tolerated the presence of 
these exiles who came back to fight for France at the 
time. 


Germany.—Heavy casualities resulted from the 
meeting of the Reds with their political opponents in Ber- 
lin and Hamburg. In the Capital the Voelkish were at- 
tacked by the Reds while its members 
paraded to the Sport Palace where a 
demonstration had been planned. The 
riot was quelled within a short time. But in Hamburg a 
pitched battle, reported to be one of the severest ever wit- 
nessed in that city, was caused by the attempts of the Reds 
to run the elections according to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat system. When the Communists sought to pre- 
vent any voter who was not a full-fledged Lenin apostle 
from reaching the polls, the Reichbanner Republican or- 
ganization gathered forces to open the polls and the fierce 
battle followed. About 50,000 shipyard workers went on 
strike with a demand for increased wages. Another strike 
was started in the Rhenish textile industry when 45,000 
left the workshops.——-Germany’s Federal Council passed 
a decree restricting the importation of American barley 
to grain raised in Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma and Colorado. 
This action followed reports of Government experts that 
shipments of grain from other sections was infected by a 
fungus which was poisonous to stock. Dr. Karl F. Keller- 
man, of the Bureau of Plant Industry in the American De- 
partment of Agriculture, stated that the large shipments 
of barley sent to Germany this year were in good condition 
when they left the United States. He claimed further that 
no definite scientific proof had been obtained that such 
fungus was harmful to stock. 


Red Riots 


Great Britain —Following closely upon the Con- 
servative Party Conference, the Labor Party Conference 
was held at Birmingham during the first days of October. 
Additional importance attached to the 
annual Conferences this year because of 
the imminence of the general elections to 
be declared in 1929. At the preliminary rally in Birming- 
ham, Ramsay MacDonald, leader of the Laborites and 
former Prime Minister, made a severe and sweeping con- 
demnation of the foreign policy of Premier Baldwin. One 
of the first measures of the Conference was a move 
against those who advocated, on the one side, a nearer ap- 
proach to the Liberal party, and on the other side, those 
extremists who have tried to ally Communism with Labor. 
The Conference adopted a lengthy and comprehensive 
statement of the aims and principles of the Labor party ; 
this platform, it was reported, extended to some fifty-five 
pages and contained sixty-five propositions. It covered 


Labor Party 
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the foreign and domestic policies that Labor would place 
before the electorate, with special insistence being placed 
on industrial and economic relations. 

With the award of the contract for the construction of 
the huge naval base at Singapore, the bitterly contested 
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question of Imperial naval policy was brought to public 
attention. The Singapore construction 
was proposed as far back as 1921, and 
provision was voted for it. But work 
was abandoned and the proposal laid aside when the La- 
borites assumed the Government. In 1925, under Premier 
Baldwin and his Conservative Government, an appropria- 
tion was made for resuming the construction. No work, 
however, had been done on the naval base before the let- 
ting of the present contract which called for the expendi- 
ture of £7,750,000. The Singapore Base has been advo- 
cated by the Pacific components of the Empire. The con- 
struction is to be on a huge scale, with a drydock capable 
of accommodating the largest ships of the navy. 


Singapore 
Naval Base 


Ireland.—The latest summary of statistics drawn 
from the census of population made in 1926, deals with 
the occupations of the inhabitants of the Free State. In 
the volume recently published, the num- 
ber of employable persons (all over 
twelve years of age), is stated to be 2,- 
283,857, of whom 1,307,662 were actually employed. 
These were divided into 963,768 males and 343,894 fe- 
males. The workers were classified under the headings 
of “ Productive Occupations ” and “ Service Occupations,” 
the former including farmers, fishermen, industrial work- 
ers proper, et al., the latter including transport, commerce, 
finance, public administration, professions, clerks, et al. 
The number of those engaged in productive occupations 
was 867,098, of whom 712,514 were males and 154,584 
were females. The largest proportion of these were the 
agricultural workers, totaling 672,129. Those engaged in 
service occupations numbered 440,564, the males being 
251,254, the females, 189,310. 


Occupational 
Statistics 


Italy—Announcement has been made, according to 
a dispatch of the N. C. W. C., that officials of the Upper 
Adige (Italian Tyrol) will hereafter permit the use of the 
German language in religious instruction, 
in the case of children of Austrian 
parentage resident in the Province of 
Bolzano. It will be recalled that the question was brought 
to public notice by resolutions of protest passed by the 
Austrian Parliament last February, which resulted in a 
discussion between the chancellories of Italy and Austria. 
The settlement of the matter is attributed to friendly inter- 
vention by the Vatican. 

Following upon the signing of the treaty of amity and 
conciliation by the Italian and Greek Premiers on Septem- 
ber 23, which pledged the signatories to neutrality and 
friendly diplomatic measures in the event 
of attack or threat of attack from: the 
outside, Premier Mussolini took occasion 
in the next Cabinet meeting to review the foreign policy 
of the Government, stressing the “innate pacific char- 
acter” of his policy in the Near East, citing the Greek and 
Turkish treaties as instances of its working. Anti- 
Fascists resident in Switzerland were reminded by the 
Swiss Government that a condition of their continued resi- 
dence there was abstension from all political activities. 


Language 
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Jugoslavia.—The boycott of the Croats against the 
Serbs continued. The Radicals, chief Serbian party, held 
a meeting and elected a new President, Asa Stanojevitch, 
who was said to enjoy the confidence of 
King Alexander and is a supporter of the 
reconciliation faction. The Radical 
meeting also passed a resolution condemning the policies 
of former Premier Velja Vukitchevitch and Premier An- 
ton Koroshets. Reports were current that the latter would 
be forced to resign and make way for a new Government 
which would include Croat representation, but the 
Premier continued to retain support. It will be recalled 
that after the Hapsburg empire was broken up, the tri- 
partite kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was 
formed. The Croats have for a long time resented what 
they consider the discrimination shown by the Serbians. 
The climax was reached when the Croats withdrew their 
deputies from Parliament at the time of the assassination 
in the Assembly this year of Deputy Stefan Raditch, lead- 
er of the Croat Peasant party. A dispatch from Zagreb 
stated that the Croatian and Dalmatian districts, impa- 
tient for a grant of autonomy from Belgrade, had decided 
to work independently in domestic affairs. 


Croatian 
Autonomy 


Nicaragua.—The total number of voters registered 
for the first three days of registration was announced as 
70,000. With two days remaining before the close of 
registration, the National Election Com- 
mission estimated that 100,000 would be 
registered, the largest in the history of 
the country. Political leaders of both parties expressed 
satisfaction at the manner in which registration was being 
conducted under American supervision. No disorders 
were reported, and a single case of attempted bribery met 
with swift punishment, when on September 28, Gen. 
Valenti Humberto Mendez was sentenced to an inde- 
terminate term in prison, in the court of first instances at 
Managua, for offering bribes to fourteen voters. 


Registration 


Peru.u—On October 3, impressive ceremonies at- 
tended the presentation by Emiliano Figueroa, former 
President of Chile and Chile’s first ambassador since dip- 
‘ lomatic relations have been renewed after 

a break of eighteen years, of his creden- 

tials to President Leguia. In his address 
to the President, S. Figueroa commented very favorably 
on the important part played by Secretary of State Kel- 
logg in bringing about the resumption of the friendly rela- 
tions between Peru and Chile. On the same day dispatches 
from Valparaiso stated that the Peruvian Ambassador, 
Cesar Elguera, with his staff, had landed there and been 
most cordially welcomed by Government officials. 


Chilian 
Relations 


Porto Rico.—Though rehabilitation following the 
recent hurricane was progressing, a good deal of suffering 
continued to be experienced by the people. Collaborating 
with the Government and the local Red 
Cross were American Red Cross repre- 
sentatives who were doing splendid work. 
A recent important addition to this group was a unit of 
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two doctors and six nurses, sponsored by the Catholic 
Near East Welfare Association and the Catholic Medical 
Mission Board of the United States. All members of the 
unit are volunteers, chosen from the staff of St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, New York City. The group, officially known as 
the Catholic Relief Expedition to Porto Rico, is the first 
expedition of its kind in the history of Catholicism in the 
United States. The generosity of Pope Pius XI who, in 
addition to his previous contribution of $5,000 to the relief 
fund, had authorized placing a substantial sum of money 
from the resources of the Catholic Near East Welfare 
Association at the service of the hurricane victims, made 
the expedition possible. 


Rome.—On October 4 the Holy Father issued a motu 
proprio providing for the coordination of the work being 
done by the Pontifical Gregorian University, the Pontifi- 
cal Biblical Institute, and the Pontifical 


Pontifical : . 
Institutes Oriental Institute. In consequence the 
Coordinated three scholastic units will hereafter con- 


stitute the one Pontifical university for ecclesiastical 
studies, directly subject to the jurisdiction of the Holy 
See. The Gregorian University is a sixteenth-century 
foundation, while the Biblical and Oriental Institutes are 
of more recent origin. 


Spain.—Borderland dispatches in the secular press, re- 
porting widespread revolutionary activity among the peo- 
ple, which necessitated wholesale arrests on the eve of the 
celebration of the fifth anniversary of the 
De Rivera Government and shook the 
confidence of the King in the Premier, 
were discredited by a fuller knowledge of the facts. Sus- 
pects arrested were comparatively few; their arrest 
was merely a precautionary measure for the brief period of 
the celebration, which was followed by an amnesty which 
released most of the suspects just arrested, and many 
hundreds of other political prisoners, some of whom had 
been committed to prison in previous regimes. A Govern- 
ment statement of October 2 announced the accord be- 
tween the King and his Government, and the peaceful 
state of the realm. The rumors of disorder were at- 
tributed to malcontents and to speculators in Spanish 


currency. 
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Recent popular works have greatly increased 
American readers’ interest and knowledge of that 
conglomeration of nationalities which we call In- 
dia. Many have asked what the Church is doing 
there. By request of America, a fellow-editor, 
G. Dandoy, on the spot, will tell the story next 
week in “ India and Catholicism.” 

“ Innisfallen’s Ruined Shrine,” by A. J. Reilly, 
will narrate some facts little known to readers 
in this country. 

What is the real source of bigotry? Ignorance 
of Catholic truth among those who should know 
it. William I. Lonergan, in “ As One Educator 
Sees Our Religion,” will point a moral next week. 
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A Muddled Controversialist 


RITING to a Tennessee newspaper, a Protestant 

clergyman proposes two questions, “ Do Catholics 
oppose public education?”’ and “Do Catholics use the 
parochial schools to teach the children prejudice against 
Protestantism?” Both questions were answered affirma- 
tively. 

As a statement of the thesis, this is admirably clear. 
But the proof which followed, taken from the pages of 
AMERICA, indicates a very muddled controversialist. 

In support of his contention “Catholics oppose public 
education,” he quotes some paragraph from this Review, 
stating the obligation of Catholic parents to give their 
children a Catholic education. It was also pointed out 
that, normally, this education can be given only by a 
Catholic school. 

How this innocent passage proves Catholic hostility to 
“public education” can be explained only by the pre- 
valence of the error which identifies “ public education ” 
with “the public schools.” 

It should be obvious that the service of public educa- 
tion is not exclusively rendered by the elementary and 
secondary schools supported by the several States. This 
is the task of all institutions of learning, publicly or 
privately supported, from the kindergarten to the univer- 
sity. Yale University is engaged in public education; so 
too is the University of California, although one is a 
private and the other a State-supported school. St. 
Joseph’s school is engaged in public education quite as 
truly as P. S. No. 42, and this without regard to the 
fact that the one has a great name and no public income, 
and the other a number and a great share of the tax- 
return. “ Public education” and “the public schools ” 
are not synonymous terms. The first represents an in- 
teger, the second a fraction. To identify the two is to 


confound a part with the whole. 

The second contention is proved by submitting para- 
graphs from America which either criticize the prevalent 
secularistic philosophy of education, or urge the support 
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by Catholics of the Catholic school, or state the truism 
that Catholics can do much to further social, educational 
and true economic welfare by exemplifying in their lives 
the teachings of the Church. Our clerical critic does not 
adduce a single passage from a text used in Catholic 
schools, or even one example of a teacher who has used 
“the parochial schools to teach Catholic children preju- 
dice against Protestantism.” 

The error in this case probably arises from this clergy- 
man’s misconception of the nature of the religious teach- 
ing in the Catholic school and of the methods which it 
uses. 


Religion in the Catholic School 


UR critic and all who think with him would be 

agreeably surprised were they to enter a Catholic 
school to observe a class in religious instruction. He 
would then know us better—and know that the goal of 
our religious teaching is not “ prejudice against Protes- 
tantism.” 

In the Catholic school the child assuredly is taught re- 
ligion according to the Faith and morals of the Catholic 
Church. The syllabus of instruction, graded according 
to the intelligence of the pupils, runs through the entire 
course. So thorough is it and so intensive that the edu- 
cator will readily understand how little time can be de- 
voted—even were this desirable—to the investigation of 
mere negations, and still less to the fostering of “ preju- 
dices.” Put briefly, the teacher will endeavor to teach 
the chilc his duties to God, to his neighbor, and to him- 
self. 

These duties have a dogmatic and a moral aspect. The 
truths of revelation, found in Holy Writ, fulfilled by 
the coming of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and put in the 
keeping of the Church which He founded, are set forth 
and explained. Upon these truths is built a complete 
code of morals. This code is as varied as the acts of 
man; hence it is proposed only in its simpler phases in 
the elementary classes, with the more complex reserved 
for the high-school and college years. Throughout the 
course the teacher will never lose sight of the words of 
Our Lord who told us that the fulfilling of the whole law 
is to love God above all things and our neighbor as our- 
selves. 

It is quite true, of course, that in the college and uni- 
versity matters in controversy will be studied. This, in- 
deed, is necessary in the evolution of any course in re- 
ligion, whether given under Methodist or Catholic aus- 
pices. In the lower or parish schools, they will be but 
rarely touched upon. But when introduced, in the grades 
or in the university, to state the reasons why the Catholic 
position on a given doctrine is right, and that of the 
Mennonites, for instance, is wrong, is not to instil “ preju- 
dice.” Prejudice means to adopt a conclusion without 
due examination of the premises. In the Catholic school, 
the purpose is to state the premises accurately and from 
them to draw a logical conclusion. Mistakes may be 
made in the manner of statement or in the method of 
teaching, but this incidental error cannot fairly be said to 
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vitiate the system. It certainly does not justify the con- 
tention that Catholics “use the parochial school to teach 
Catholic children prejudice against Protestantism.” 

Even rating the matter on the lowest grounds, preju- 
dice is more hurtful to the mind in which it resides than 
to the object against which it is directed. Catholic teachers 
know this, and if their obligations as Christians did not 
restrain them from instilling prejudice, their intelligence 
as teachers would prevent them from spreading this men- 
tal affliction. If our critic will but inform himself on 
the teaching of religion in the Catholic school, we feel 
sure that he will no longer confound it with an endeavor 
to inoculate our children with “ prejudice against Protes- 
tantism.” 


The Babel of the Establishment 


LL Christians can understand and, in a measure, 

sympathize with Lord Halifax and the members of 
the English Church Union in their distress over the 
growth in the Angelican Establishment of the spirit which 
dissolveth Christ. For many years Lord Halifax and 
his companions have contented themselves with protests. 
Of these protests, some were faint and others strong, 
but all equally unavailing. Eager to vindicate its claim 
to comprehensiveness, the Establishment has steadily re- 
ceded from the doctrinal certainties of Christ into the 
vagueness of latitudinarianism. In recent years this re- 
cession has reached perilously close to religious indif- 
ferentism. 

We mean no sinister reflection, it need not be said, 
upon the “ earnestness” or “ sincerity” of the leaders in 
the Establishment who have taken part in this trend 
away from Christ. It must be pointed out, however, and 
insisted upon that the adequate test of the truth of a 
doctrine is not the sincerity and earnestness with which 
it is professed. Our Lord does not teach that we are 
te be saved by an acceptance, however sincere and earnest, 
of what claims to be His doctrine, but by acceptance of 
what is His doctrine. It was, precisely, to guard against 
false ministers, professing to teach in His Name, that 
Our Lord ordained a visible authority, sustained by the 
Spirit of truth to the end of time, which He vested with 
the unique power to rule with finality upon matters of 
Faith and morals. 

The latest scandal against which Lord Halifax pro- 
tests is indeed grievous. One of the speakers, sponsored 
by the Bishop of Birmingham, at the annual Church 
Congress, is Dr. Major, described in the protest as “ the 
head of a college for training candidates for holy orders.” 
Both ecclesiastics, according to Lord Halifax, reject the 
doctrine of Our Lord’s Virgin Birth and the sacramental 
system. In addition, Dr. Major is a most unsafe guide 
in the matter of the credibility of the Gospels and of 
other parts of Holy Writ. Lord Halifax asks if it is 
possible to believe that either the Bishop or Dr. Major 
is a fit person “to address a gathering of Christians?” 
The Bishop answers for Dr. Major in the affirmative. 
He is convinced that this official teacher is earnest and 
sincere in his beliefs and “transparently honest.” 
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This means, in plain ianguage, that both the Bishop 
and Dr. Major make no secret of the fact that they earn- 
estly and sincerely reject teachings held as sacred by the 
Church since the days of the Apostles. 

One might think it also meant the relinquishment by 
Lord Halifax and the Church Union of any faith in the 
Anglican establishment as an authority in Faith and 
morals. Apparently, however, it does not. They file a 
protest and remain, officially, at least, within the com- 
prehensiveness of the Establishment. We who for no 
merits of our own find ourselves within the One Fold 
of Christ can best show our sympathy for these good 
men in their bewilderment and pain by praying that 
where we now are they may quickly be. 


Mr. Taft on Prohibition 


N June 8, 1918, Mr. William Howard Taft, then a 

lecturer in the law school of Yale University, wrote 
a remarkable letter on the pending Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. On September 2, of the same year, Mr. Taft ex- 
pounded his views somewhat more fully in a second 
letter. 

Reserving these learned criticisms tor extended com- 
ment at another time, we commend them to the study 
of all who sincerely desire to end the anomalous condi- 
tions which the Amendment and the Volstead Act have 
established. Mr. Taft foresaw that an attempt to enforce 
Prohibition in a nationwide scale would “ prove unen- 
forceable in many communities for lack of public sym- 
pathy ”; that it would “require an enormous force of 
Federal policemen and detectives, giving undue power to 
a sinister and partisan subordinate of the Administra- 
tion”; that it would bring about “an unwise structural 
change in the relations between the people of the States 
and the Central Government ”’; and that it would create 
“a strain on the integrity of the Union.” “ Therefore,” 
the former President and future Chief Justice concluded, 
“TI am opposed to a National Prohibition Amendment.” 

The opposition of Mr. Taft, like that of President 
Butler, was based entirely upon a desire to preserve in 
its integrity the Federal Constitution. He wrote with a 
prophetic eye. What he feared has come to pass in 
striking detail. 

These considerations have been urged in this Review 
from the onset of the Prohibition campaign. Their im- 
portance cannot be overestimated. Passing, however, to 
moral considerations, it is now more necessary than ever 
to take effective measures to check the growth of in- 
toxication among the young. Of our own knowledge, 
and on the testimony of men and women of credit, we 
can state that after more than eight years of Prohibition 
by Federal law this evil has grown to proportions which 
rank it among the most dangerous enemies of youth. 

We believe that it can be best combated in our schools 
and colleges. We should welcome the reestablishment 


in these institutions of the old Temperance Societies, too 
hastily abandoned in some quarters under the fond de- 
lusion that Prohibition by Amendment would render them 
unnecessary. Let us teach our boys and girl the necessity 
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of temperance in all things. Going beyond this, let us 
inculcate, as a desirable form of self-abnegation, that total 
abstinence, which is practised from a supernatural mo- 
tive, and is sustained by the strength derived from prayer 
and the Sacraments. 

It is our sober conviction that if this campaign is not 
begun, the intemperate use of alcoholic liquors will spread 
among our young people as a plague. We shall gladly 
open these pages to discussion of the best means of pro- 
moting temperance, and of encouraging total abstinence, 
among the youth of our Jand. 


Lincoln and the Chiniquy Legend 


HE ‘story of the intimate friendship which existed 

between Abraham Lincoln and the ex-priest Charles 
Chiniquy is again in circulation. Resting on the author- 
ity of Chiniquy alone, no reputable historian mentions 
it but to reject ‘it. 

A few years before the Civil War, Chiniquy, then a 
priest in the diocese of Chicago, rebelled against what 
he termed the tyranny of his Bishop, and for some time 
thereafter headed a parish which had been led into schism. 
In 1860, he was received into the Presbyterian Church, 
and he spent the rest of his long life in attacks upon the 
Church. His books written during this period have been 
reprinted again and again, and they still form an arsenal 
for controversialists who are not over-nice in their choice 
of weapons. 

The legend finds its choicest expression in Chiniquy’s 
“Fifty Years in the Church of Rome.” According to 
Chiniquy, Lincoln became his intimate friend about 1857 
during the course of a trial brought against Chiniquy for 
slander. Whole pages are devoted to transcripts of Lin- 
coln’s conversations with him, partly on the iniquities of 
Catholics as a group, but chiefly on the general hellish- 
ness of the Jesuits. In these alleged verbatim reports. 
the student will not find the slightest trace of Lincoln’s 
style. As to their object, they were repeatedly denounced 
by the late Robert Lincoln as misrepresenting his father’s 
views. They have no standing whatever, except with the 
illiterate who hear them from the anti-Catholic pulpit 
and platform. 

It so happens that in the latest, and what will undoubt- 
edly take rank as the most authentic, of the Lincoln biog- 
raphies, Mr. Albert Beveridge, whose untimely death was 
a blow to the American school of historians, takes up 
this Chiniquy legend. Referring to Lincoln’s unwilling- 
ness to discuss religion, even with those “ most familiar 
with him and oftenest and most intimately in his com- 
pany,” Beveridge writes: 

The only exception is that related by Father Chiniquy “a re- 
cusant Catholic priest” as Whitney calls him. This loquacious 
clerical, who was always in trouble with somebody and was ex- 
pelled from the priesthood, asserts that Lincoln confided to him, 
in the most unreserved fashion, his deep religious faith. The 
occasion for this revelation of Lincoln’s views which he kept 
from everybody else, was a theatrical trial in which Lincoln was 
one of the attorneys for the pugnacious priest. In a part of Kan- 
kakee County was a settlement of French Catholics of which Chin- 
iquy was pastor. He was also the “proprietor” of a village 
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called St. Anne’s. One of his flock, Peter Spink, whom Whitney 
describes as “a French gentleman of high honor and chivalric 
disposition” and who certainly was a man of substance and stand- 
ing, was “proprietor” of another village, L’Erable in lroquois 
County. In a sermon at this hamlet Chiniquy denounced Spink 
as a perjurer. The enraged Spink sued the priest for slander, 
and Chiniquy took a change of venue to Champaign County.— 
“ Abraham Lincoln,” Vol. I, p. 539. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 

In contrast with this historical recital Chiniquy fur- 
nishes a lurid tale in which Spink’s action is represented 
as caused by Romish persecutors. Further, according to 
his account, the change of venue was not secured by him, 
but by Spink, and nowhere is the reader made aware 
of the reason why Spink brought the charge. The first 
trial was continued to the next term, because a juror’s 
child was dying. At the opening of the next term, “ after 
all the jury was chosen,” continues Beveridge, “ Lincoln 
effected a compromise which consisted in Chiniquy’s re- 
tracting his charge against Spink and making the written 
apology entered in the court record.” (p. 540). Accord- 
ing to Chiniquy, however, Spink, before the trial was con- 
cluded, withdrew his case and apologized in open court. 
If Beveridge is telling the truth, Chiniquy lied to the 
end of his days in republishing his story. 

Beveridge then continues, in words which utterly de- 
stroy faith in Chiniquy’s Lincoln stories. 

From this association Chiniquy boasted of intimate friendship 
with Lincoln. After Lincoln’s death, in the first blaze of fame, 
Chiniquy wrote an account of revelations about his [Lincoln’s] 
destiny which he claimed Lincoln confided to his client.’. Whitney 
fairly snorted with angry disgust when told of it. It was, he 
said, mere “ sickly sentimentality. . . . That was not like Lincoln, 
and I doubt, if it ever happened.” Judge Davis, before whom the 
whole proceedings were held, is positive and emphatic. The idea 
that he told his religious views to any one was absurd. (1, 540). 

The whole affair would be trivial were it not that Chin- 
iquy’s pages, which lyingly attribute to Lincoln the most 
virulent hatred of the Catholic Church, are continually 
republished by anti-Catholic bigots. 

No honest man can again quote Chiniquy on Lincoln. 
Whoever does, writes himself down as an ignoramus or 
as one who does not hesitate to bear false witness against 
both Lincoln and the Catholic Church. 


Medical Mission Day 


HE Feast of St. Luke, physician, scribe of the Holy. 

Spirit, and missionary has been most fittingly set: 
aside as Medical. Mission Day.. We gladly take.fhis op-, 
portunity to recommend the Catholic Medica] Mission . 
Board, whose national headquarters are at 25 West 
Broadway, New York. 

Our foreign missions need priests. They. also: need: 
doctors, nurses, and hospitals. The function of the. 
Board, affiliated with the Pontifical Society for the: Pro- 
pagation of the Faith; is to supply them. It is a work 
which will commend itself to every Catholic heart. : 

One way of helping the Board is to receive Holy Com- 
munion on October 18, asking that Our Lord may send 
it many fit candidates. To this, let us add a financial con- 
tribution in keeping with our means. Every little helps 
and prayer with alms-giving is a most blessed union. 
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Liturgical Week in Louvain 


GERALD ELLarp, S.J. 


say, uncommonly often for its size. It does 

more. Its university and religious life finds ex- 
pression in scholarly reviews that will be read when no 
one will remember anything, let us say, of the broken 
balustrade. The present sketch would make known to 
America readers such a recent meeting of Catholic 
scholars, men and women, gathered in Louvain for the 
Twelfth Flemish Liturgical Week, August 20-24. These 
. paragraphs may have the incidental value of giving read- 
ers a more adequate notion of the term, “ Liturgical 
Week,” which are featured in European dispatches quite 
regularly without ever being explained. 

The Twelfth Flemish Liturgical Week, the first that 
has had a complete program for women, was held in the 
two neighboring abbeys of Mont César (men) and St. 
Gertrude (women). In the former were gathered be- 
tween eighty and one hundred delegates, about two-thirds 
of whom were priests and seminarians. The remain- 
ing third was made up mostly of artists whose work 
brings them into immediate relations with churchmen, 
such as architects, painters, glass workers, wood carvers 
and the like. 

Since the Flemish liturgical movement has always been 
the work of the diocesan rather than of the Religious 
clergy, it was normal that the bulk of the delegates 
should be secular priests. The President of the Week, the 
soul of the Flemish liturgists for years, was the well- 
known scholar, Canon Ian Callewaert, President of the 
Grand Seminary of Bruges. However, the presiding 
chairman was a Dominican, and together with the sons 
of Sts. Augustine, Alphonsus, Benedict, Francis, (rep- 
resented by Capuchins and Minorites), Norbert and 
Ignatius, one saw Josephites, White Fathers, a Trappist, 
as well as members of several missionary Congregations. 
Several seminary professors were among the group, but 
most of the secular priests were from pastoral charges. 
Of the positions or professions of the twenty-four women 
delegates at St. Gertrude’s, the writer has no informa- 
tion. Besides the delegates residing in the two abbeys, 
others from the city attended the sessions. It is safe 
to say that 300 individuals took part in one part or other 
of the program. 

The Week began on Monday noon and ended at 
noon on Friday, which, by American standards, is a long 
time for conventions of the sort. Moreover, the daily 
program began early and ended quite late. All priests 
attending were, of course, provided with facilities for 
offering the Holy Sacrifice. For the others a Dialog Mass 
took place in the chapel of St. Gertrude’s. At this Mass 
there was an Offertory procession: that is, those wishing 
to communicate came forward after the Credo, took a 
small host from a table at the altar rail and placed it on 
the paten held for them by the priest standing at the 
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center of the rail. Conventual High Mass in mid-fore- 
noon (at which the delegates alternated with the choir 
monks in the chanting), Vespers in mid-afternoon, and 
Compline in the evening, made up the prayer-frame, so 
to speak, of the conferences. Between these exercises 
there were on an average seven lectures a day. Some of 
these were for all delegates, some for the male and fe- 
male groups separately, and on one occasion the division 
lay between clerics and non-clerics. It was a very full 
program and a varied one. 

Quite naturally in such an extended program all the 
themes were not of equal value, nor of equal interest for 
all present. Scholars discussed their problems in the 
scientific manner, in lectures that, for all their pains, 
must have been very heavy to the uninitiated. The 
artists, the painters and the architects had the floor by 
turns, and each presented studies of the application of 
liturgical motifs in their work. (One of the liveliest 
discussions of the entire week followed a lecture by a 
landscape architect, whose views of the ideal Catholic 
cemetery were warmly contested by his brother archi- 
tects.) The women on one occasion were addressed by 
one of their own sex on the theme: “ Woman’s Place 
in the Liturgy.” Among many addresses, two by the 
theologian-poet-Bollandist, Father Reypens, S.J., stand 
out sharply. His first paper was a burning presentation 
of the ascetical goal of the liturgy; the second a schol- 
arly treatment of the fundamentals of ecclesiastical art. 

The high points of the week were on the Thursday 
program. . In the forenoon, a missionary priest cele- 
brated the Holy Sacrifice in the Coptic rite, having pre- 
faced this by an exposition of the major peculiarities 
of the Mass ceremonial. Full texts in the Dutch language 
had been provided, and the large congregation followed 
the sacrificial action with evident interest and devotion. 
At the close of the Mass, which was chanted through- 
out, all approached the altar and received a little loaf of 
the bread blessed during the Mass. 

Many centuries seemed to have been rolled back when 
the delegates gathered in the Mont César chapel Thursday 
evening, for they saw enacted before them, as in the Papal 
hasilica, the entire ceremonial of the expulsion and 
reconciliation of penitents. The leading rdles were taken 
by monks, assisted by half a score of boys. The vivid 
pageantry, the elaborate portrayal, and the poignant 
chants made this session not only visual instruction of a 
very graphic nature, but the dramatic climax of the 
week. For this sacred drama all were furnished with a 
“libretto,” the full text from ancient service books of 
Rome. 

Displays of vestments, pictures, books, and similar 
articles attracted a great deal of attention the entire 
period of the sessions. It goes without saying that the 
excellence of the chanting, serving, ceremonial and the 
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like offered indirect displays whose force was not lost 
on the pastoral clergy. 

What was the origin of these Flemish Liturgical 
Weeks, and what has been their history? What is their 
goal, and what are they accomplishing? What plans 
are in store for the future? The writer was plying 
Doctor Callewaert with these and similiar queries. 

“ Along about 1910 there had been a Liturgical Con- 
gress at Mont César,” said he. “As the result of this 
congress about twenty priests, a French group and a 
Flemish group, banded together, so to speak, to study 
their liturgy. At first our meetings were not very suc- 
cessful, and the project seemed on the verge of collapse. 

“Our annual meetings were interrupted by the War, 
and resumed only in 1920. Since then the French and 
Flemish sections have met separately. Our group, Flem- 
ish, meets every second year at Mont Cesar, our birth- 
place, as it were, and alternately in some city or abbey in 
Holland.” 

“ Besides yourself, are there any of the original group 
here?” 

“Yes, there is Father van Beukering of Rotterdam.” 
(This zealous pastor had addressed no less than three 
meetings. Also his parish had been mentioned to the 
writer months previously as probably the ideal liturgically 
trained parish in Holland.) 

“Our purpose from the start,” continued Dr. Calle- 
waert, “has been the training of a select body of scholars 
and leaders, who by mutual support and endeavor, in our 
friendly meetings, would foster liturgical studies, and 
spread liturgical life in our various spheres of occupation. 
We don’t want the Weeks to become popular in the sense 
of drawing an ungovernable crowd. Our work is serious, 
and must be the work of leaders.” 

“What is the one outstanding result the Weeks have 
achieved? Well, they have withstood the test of time, and 
I would unhestitatingly say our greatest achievement has 
been the fostering of liturgical studies among the pastoral 
clergy. From our conferences here many problems have 
been investigated, and the results published. Then, too, 
these Weeks are a standing endowment, if I may so ex- 
press myself, for our liturgical reviews. We have three 
Flemish liturgical reviews, Tydschrift voor Liturgie, 
Liturgisch Parochiblad, both of which are published in 
Belgium, and in Holland there is Ons liturgisch Tyd- 
schrift. Now all of these are made possible because of 
the interest issuing from our annual meetings.” 

St. Ignatius used to say of his Society that, if the old 
fathers acted like young fathers, and the young fathers 
like old ones, ther all would go well in thei r work. I 
take it he meant, that, if older men retained youthful 
enthusiasms, and if youth guided itself by the prudence of 
maturity, ideal working conditions would result. Looking 
back at the meetings in Mont César and St. Gertrude 
abbeys, that group of young and old, cleric and lay- 
man, moving steadily, vigorously forward from year to 
year, one is inclined to picture ideal liturgical life in the 
portion of Christ’s Vineyard which these men have in 
their keeping. 
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What Price Applause? 


IrvinG T. McDonatp 


' , J] E were sitting in an upper box, the critic and my- 

self, watching the vaudeville. We were both being 

paid to do it, so naturally it failed to entertain us, 

and we preferred to occupy ourselves with speculations on 

the character and habits of John and Kate Audience, re- 

verting to the stage now and then as our attention was re- 
quired. 

“This number’ll panic ’em,” I prophesied (speaking 
vaudevillainously in deference to the surroundings) as 
Peter Higgins began his melodious declaration that he 
was “ Gonna Getta Girl.” 

“Yeah?” was my friend’s cynical rejoinder. “One in 
eight.” 

“What d’ye mean, one in eight?” 

“Watch them,” was his laconic suggestion. 

The singer finished his song, which had been clearly 
tickling the whole theaterful of people, and throwing 
them a winning smile he bowed off, while the orchestra 
picked up his exciting bow-music. 

I waited for the applause. It came, and in great vol- 
ume. I had been right: the number had not only “ pan- 
icked” them, it had utterly “ whaled” them. The act 
was stopping the show. 

I gave my critical companion a look of mild “ I-told- 
you-so,” but it was wasted. He jerked his thumb over 
the rail at the crowded seats that stretched away in ser- 
ried rows to the far wall of the auditorium, and said: 

“See? One in eight. What did I tell you?” 

And, do you know, he was right. With all that tumult 
going on, increasing in volume and vigor as Peter took 
bow after bow in the left first entrance, only about one- 
eighth of the audience was actually applauding. 

This is not without exception, of course. Plenty of 
times the proportion is increased. But of your typical 
popular audience subsequent observation teaches that an 
increase is more exception than rule. And this knowledge 
leads to the diverting discovery that only a few of those 
who have enjoyed are willing to acknowledge it. 

Almost invariably, public applause is wholly selfish. It 
may be an upsetting piece of news, for the recipient of 
the acclaim is happy to believe that it is the free offering 
of his audience’s genuine esteem and appreciation. But 
he is mistaken. They are applauding because they want 
more of his service, and without paying extra for it. 
Does this sound cynical? It is not so intended. It is only 
a conclusion reached from the observation of numerous 
phenomena—a good laboratory term, you perceive. 

Here is the fact: Once an audience is convinced that 
the object of its applause will do no more for them, the 
applause ceases instantly. Two well-known variety offer- 
ings serve to illustrate this plainly. In Billie Burke's 
“Tango Shoes” the average audience laughs gleefully 
during the progress of the act, while the “ plants” from 
the audience are trying on the mechanical shoes that are 
advertised to dance to any music played, and while they 
are supposedly swept into a comical routine of jigging, 
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of which they profess to be otherwise incapable ; the spec- 
tators fairly shriek at the antics of the fat woman, and 
during the burlesque dance contest they frequently ap- 
plaud every gyration that she makes. But when she sits 
on the “ break-away chair” and smashes it to pieces, that 
somehow telegraphs to the folks out front that “that’s all 
there is—there isn’t any more”; and they stop applauding. 

Another slap-stick act—slap-stick, by the way, is good 
lab material ; it appeals to the lowest as well as the high- 
est forms of the humorous sense, and so produces reac- 
tions from the greatest possible number of subjects. Do 
you dislike this thought, with its implication that you, too, 
may once and again be sensitive to slap-sticking stimulus? 
Doctors and judges—I daresay bishops, too—have laughed 
at Charlie Chaplin, and not always at his subtler nuances, 
either. As I was saying, another slap-stick act is Nelson, 
Stevens and Nelson, in which three men wrestle with 
a bear, to the véry evident delight of most of their ob- 
servers. The laughter throughout thé act is immoderate, 
to say the least. But the act ends with a definiteness that 
is unmistakable. One performer, who has previously 
belabored the comedian in an obvious part with a slap- 
stick, now assaults him with one that is loaded. The 
impact discharges the cartridge with a loud explosion— 
and John Audience knows it’s the énd of the act, so he 
folds his arms again and watches the illuminated annun- 
ciator for the name of the next act. ‘ He is not interested 
in showing any appreciation whatever to Nelson, Stevens 
and Nelson for the good time they’vé given him. 

That this opinion is not confined to the writer may be 
guessed from an interesting device of the “ two-a-day.” 
It is not done so much now, because, like any successful 
ruse, it has been overdone. But have you never attended 
a performance in which the members of a musical act, 
for instance, having apparently brought their part of the 
entertainment to an end, and returning to bow to the 
diminishing applause, have been observed to carry with 
them this time instruments which had not been previously 
used in the act? John and Kate see them and the applause 
‘swells suddenly. There’s a chance for more. 

I suspéct ‘that herein may lie the explanation of the 
death of the dramatic sketch. Time was when every bill 
contained one of these vehicles, éither comic or heavy. 
But they have passed. The lowering of the curtain meant 
the end of the plot. Did that exercise an astringent effect 
on the audible’ appreciation, and did managers thereby 
conclude that the public didn’t want them? Whatever 
the’ reason, it is significant that those that remain in busi- 
ness are generally interrupted several times by songs and 
dances that have nothing to do with the case; and almost 
without exception they go into a song-and-dance finish. 
The audience can hope for more of: that, and can make 
a sustained noise to coax another number out of the act. 

Of course, there are two sides to it. The act may be 


no less selfish thar the audience. I saw an act this after- 
‘noon in which two boys (?) sang and played the piano. 
They succeeded in convincing the audience that they were 
good, and that more of the same was desirable. Accord- 
ingly, the racket was sufficient to induce them to do an 
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encore. And as they did it, I realized that they were only 
applauding the audience—seeking to coax an encore or 
applause from them. They did it, too, and responded 
themselves with a second return of the compliment. But 
the audience had had all it wanted, and put an end to it 
that was more effective than kind. It just stopped ap- 
plauding. 

But what about sporting events? Surely, you say, the 
applause that greets a touchdown does not fall within the 
category of selfishness, for there can be no hope of pro- 
longing that event, or of inducing its immediate repeti- 
tion? True enough. But let’s distinguish a little. In the 
first vlace, organized cheering has no place in my con- 
tention, because it is not spontaneous. Nobody ever said 
“chu! chu! rah! rah!” spontaneously ; at least, not in my 
hearing. Of the rest, there is antecedent applause, and 
applause—may we say ex post facto? 

Antecedent applause, i. e., that which is produced while 
Our Hero is dashing valiantly down the broken field on 
his way to a touchdown, arises chiefly from a desire to 
help him. That is, of course, to help him do something 
that we want done. So, perhaps, it is not wholly unself- 
ish at that. And as to applause of the—what did I say 
it was?—ex-post-facto variety, well, that isn’t applause 
at all, but hysteria. 

Another example from the theater, but' from another 
kind of theater—the movie. How often do you hear a 
film applauded? Sure enough, candidates are being wildly 
acclaimed in the news reels these days. But that can be 
catalogued with the antecedent applause of the: football 
game; motives and object are the same. 

But when John Gilbert gathers Greta into his sinewy 
arms, all hazards escaped and misunderstandings clarified 
by Love—or even LOVE—and presses her yielding frame 
against his manly buzzum, while their yearning lips meet 
fervently in one long, lingering—well, as I was saying, 
how often do you wait to applaud when you know the 
picture is over? And if you do, why, please? 

Do you say that my conclusion is true only of the lower 
cultural classes; that you have been present when a 
packed theater rose to its feet to acclaim John Barry- 
more, perhaps, at the conclusion of “Hamlet”? The 
play, you say, was over, and there could have been no 
other motive than to give him honest appreciation and 
thanks? Are you quite sure, I reply, that underneath the 
feelings of gratitude, etc., there was not just a little sneak- 
ing hope that if you prolonged your applause enough, 
you might get just one more little peek at the Barrymore 
when he would appear for another bow; or perhaps, even, 
persuade him to the risks of a curtain speech? I wonder. 

When all is said and done, public applause is the voice 
of human fame. It will ring in the ears of him who can 
continue to please and to serve the claque. There are 
those, to be sure, whom it is worth while pleasing and 
serving, and their applause is unselfish, truly; it is the 
genuine expression of their congratulation, their esteem, 
their gratitude and their love. 

But for the rest, it is a commodity that may be bought 
and sold, but it is seldom, if ever, given away. 
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Can Animals Be Moral? 


Francis P. LeBurre, S.J. 


cannet now be disputed by “ any one with intel- 
ligence ” and so the tendency is to take this all 
for granted and to push on with investigation of the in- 
tellectual and moral heritage of man with the animals. 
Of course, writers have been advancing this for years, 
but the doctrine is peculiarly dangerous at present, when 
it begins to work itself out increasingly in popular books 
and magazines. 
Prof. James H. Leuba, Bryn Mawr College, wrote in 
“Morality Among the Animals” in Harper’s for June: 
Should, then, the higher animals be regarded as moral beings 
and thus be united to man by this highest of all possible bonds? 
The answer to thie question depends upon the meaning given to 
“morality.” If it is defined as consisting of socially valuable 
forms of behavior born of instinct and social experience, then the 
term would apply to the animal world. But if morality is held to 
imply a consciousness of principles of right and wrong, and a 
voluntary submission to them for the good of the greatest num- 
ber, then morality would have to be denied to animals, for they 
are unable to formulate principles. But, then, how much morality 
of this second sort is there among the lowest human societies, 
and how much among the lowest members of civilized societies? 


Let us take up the Professor, and better that than, take 
up the whole question: Just what is “morality”? And 
before answering that, let us ask another question: What 
is the standard or “ norm,” or mental measure of moral- 
ity? The standard or norm of morality is, “ That stand- 
ard which men acknowiedge to be the highest norm with 
which their deliberate actions should be squared.” All 
ethicians agree, it would seem, to that definition; they 
quarrel about the content of that norm, and acquire long 
names in the process. The eudaemonist and hedonist will 
have as the norm, “ pleasure” (whether my own indi- 
vidual, personally centered happiness, or “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number”), and hence the 
pleasure-giving content of an act will measure its goodness 
or its badness. The deontologists, of whom the Stoics are 
good representatives, hold to “duty” as the norm, and so 
would have an action good or bad according as it is done 
or not done solely because it ought to be done; and so for 
other schools. 

Sound ethics holds that the norm is man’s rational 
nature, that is, man’s entire nature as ruled and controlled 
by reason, which is his highest natural good, in view of 
ends which are themselves given in reason. As a conse- 
quence, an action is good if it squares with the require- 
ments of my nature looked at in its entirety and as gov- 
ernable by right reason, i. ¢., my entire nature precisely 
as controlled by reason, which is my highest natural per- 
fection; and it is bad if it is out cf joint with, or ill-be- 
comes, that entire nature precisely as it ought to be ration- 
ally controlled, even though, as may frequently happen, the 
act might be in accord with my “ lower ” or animal nature 
precisely as such. Thus, to refuse to rush into a danger- 
ous position and so save his life is certainly in accord 
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with the animal nature of a soldier, but that refusal en- 
tirely ill-becomes his nature as rationally controled. 

What then is “ morality”’? It is the conscious and de- 
liberate squaring of my actions with that standard of 
morality which I recognize as true. Hence, in terms of 
sound ethics, it is the conscious and deliberate squaring of 
my actions with the requirements of my nature precisely 
as rational, that is, it is the squaring of those actions with 
my nature as controlled and governed by its highest 
natural perfection. 

Morality, therefore, presupposes first a state of com- 
plete awareness. Our act must be done with full knowl- 
edge, full deliberation and full consent if it is to be truly 
good or truly bad. I cannot “commit” a real act of vir- 
tue half-knowingly and half-heartedly any more than I 
can commit a real act of sin that way. (This is a very 
important point, by the way, for “ goody-goody” folk 
who are just good because they never have a temptation 
or because they slide through life “ jes’ doin’ nuthin’.’’) 

Then, secondly, it presupposes conscious deliberation, 
which means that I consciously realize what the action is. 
It means that the action is brought before the tribunal of 
the mind and there “ weighed ” (for that is the root mean- 
ing of deliberate, from libra, a scales) against the highest 
requirements of my nature. This is the important ele- 
ment at present when there is question of morality among 
animals. It should be noted carefully that morality is not 
the squaring of an action with the immediate object or 
purpose of that action—as when Kohler’s ape fitted the 
two sticks end on end in order thereby to reach a banana 
—but morality is the conscious evaluation of the action in 
terms of the highest requirements of the nature of the 
one placing the action. Do the animals or do they not, 
after weighing it, place an action which they consciously 
realize squares with the highest requirements of their 
natures? 

The final answer to this comes, of course, not from 
ethics but from those parts of philosophical psychology 
wherein are proved the immateriality of the human soul 
and the freedom of the human will, and conversely, the 
absence of such qualities in the vital principle of the ani- 
mal. If the animals, especially the anthropoid apes, have 
intelligences that are capable of “ weighing” the action 
and of sizing it up in terms of that which is highest in 
their own nature, then they can be moral; if their intelli- 
gences are not capable of such evaluation, then they can 
be neither moral nor immoral. They are unmoral or non- 
moral, i. e., incapable of “ weighing” and of thereafter 
consciously squaring their actions with a norm. Leuba 
thus gives his case away when he says: “ They are un- 
able to formulate principles.” 

“ Well, animals claim and defend ownership,” Profes- 
sor Leuba says. Hardly. “Claim,” implies a conscious 
recognition of right, and “ ownership” connotes a right, 
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and animals, not being endowed with freedom of will, 
can have no rights. And over and above it, “ claiming 
ownership” implies the power of formulating principles. 
But they do “ defend” a thing in the sense that they try 
to prevent some one from taking the thing away. But so 
does a magnet try to prevent one from taking the iron 
away from it. And even if we throw in consciousness of 
one’s “holding on” to a thing, we must prove that the 
anima! defends a thing with the conviction that he has a 
“right” to it. Otherwise we have merely “ defensive 
action” and not defensive action of a possession. “ Their 
behavior when defending their possession bears all the 
marks of what we would call in man ‘ righteous indigna- 
tion.” Well, maybe it does to the behaviorist, for his 
province is not to look beneath the surface; but the 
“marks ” are known to the true psychologist to be simu- 
lative and specious, i. e., counterfeit. 

Again, Professor Leuba advances as his second proof 
that animals, “like children, suffer a moral paiti, the pain 
of rejection by those they love,” and that “the moral life 
of the higher animals includes something similar to shame 
at having disobeyed a command.” There you are. If the 
Professor watched his words, he would find the Ariadne 
thread to a correct solution in that word “ similar.” They 
are similar, i. e., analogous, actions in the animals which, 
being “analogous,” are wholly like the corresponding 
action in man and wholly unlike it, just as old-rose as a 
color is wholly like and wholly unlike red. (Analogy, as 
will be recalled, is similarity shot through and through 
with dissimilarity ; likeness entirely pervaded and suffused 
with unlikeness.) Professor Leuba ought to see this, be- 
cause these actions are not placed in accord with or con- 
sequent upon a formulated principle of action. In ex- 
ternals the actions are alike, but in themselves they are 
different, for the animal action does not proceed from 
principle, and volitional action or conduct in man does. 

The third proof is: “ Disinterested, affectionate help- 
fulness and generosity are among the finest traits of the 
moral nature of man. They are also prominent traits in 
the higher animals.” That has been known and dwelt 
upon by ascetic writers these many hundred years. Who 
does not recall the example from good old Rodriguez of 
the stags that rest their antler-heavy heads on each other 
as they cross a stream, and the lesson drawn therefrom of 
mutually assisting charity? If Professor Leuba walked 
into almost any church he would find the image of the 
fabled pelican which feeds its young with its own blood 
and then he might read the “Pie Pelicane, Jesu Domine.” 
But these actions of the animals are not “ disinterested ” 
nor are they “ self-sacrificing,” for that would entail the 
formulation of principles and Leuba admits there is no 
such thing in animal life. 

His fourth proof is not a proof, but the affirmation of 
what he is called upon to prove: “ That animal behavior 
in agreement with the golden rule is not always the irre- 
sponsible deed of instinct is obvious in the case of Konsul 
[the ape] defending his punished friends.” Admit it all. 
What thence? Did that act proceed from a conscious 
realization that a friend in need is to be helped? Or was 
it merely “a socially valuable form of behavior born of 
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instinct and social experience”? Professor Leuba admits 
it was. Then it was not “moral.” Of course if one 
wishes to enlarge the word “moral” to include such 
actions, then “moral” loses its historical meaning. If 
one wants the word “horse” to include “ jackasses,” one 
may proceed to do so for one’s self, but one is apt to be 
treated for aphasia. 

To Professor Leuba’s question as to how much morality 
in the real sense of the term “ is there among the lowest 
human societies, and how much among the lowest mem- 
bers of civilized societies,” answer can be made. First, 
more, far more, than the Professor seems to think. We 
can only recommend him to read more widely in truly 
scientific records of the so-called primitives. 

Secondly, we may admit that many actions of human 
being, acts of love, of gratitude, of maternal affection and 
care may be wholly on the instinctive level and therefore 
are not “moral.” No one claims that all actions of all 
men are moral, i. ¢., consciously and deliberately and free- 
ly placed. Sound psychology admits a gradation of de- 
liberation and consequently of freedom, responsibility and 
therefore of morality, from 0 to 100, and it stamps that 
act only as truly and adequately “ moral” which is placed 
with 100 per cent deliberation and freedom. It is lament- 
ably true that men by and large do not use the higher 
powers of their souls as much or as often as one might 
expect. 

Professor Leuba and others are not advancing any new 
or unsolved difficulty in ethics drawn from these “ moral ” 
actions of animals, and what surprises the initiated reader 
is the “ look-at-something-new ” attitude with which they 
flash these problems on a credulous public. One of the 
fundamental faults of such scholars is that they are so 
“modern” that they never go beyond yesterday to find 
out whether any one had thought out and solved these 
problems before. Like beginners in any science, they 
seem to think that because the difficulty is new to them. 
therefore it is new to all. A real “modern” is one who 
after assimilating the past and its high-heaped treasures 
makes new advances therefrom in keeping with present- 
day demands. Real scholarship is ever rooted in the past. 


THE VISION OF A KERRY FISHER LAD 


I laughed as I spread my nets upon the sea, 

I had said my mother’s safe-keeping prayer, 

That Peter, the Fisherman, would look down on me, 
Through the blue night air. 


A mother’s prayer is a heartsome thing, 

When she marks you to grace you'll take no fright, 
Though the Fairy-Women of Cleena sing, 

And the Pooka rides the night. 


My curragh was brimmed to the gun’ale line, 

Yet the sea gleamed silver with the herring shoal, 
And a light lay wide o’er the greening brine, 
That whitened my very soul. 


There was no dark where the dark should be, 
And through moon-gieam and sea-sheen billowing near 
I saw, in the brightness, One walk the sea, 
Over against Cape Clear. 
CatHaL O'Byrne. 
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The Sidewalks of New York 


M. F. Tuomas 


OR many more years than it would be good policy 

now to admit, business details have brought me 

from elsewhere on trips to the spot on which to- 
day the eyes of the whole country are so intently fixed: 
Manhattan Island, New York. Those who, like myself, 
have any curiosity or interest concerning the wonders of 
the great metropolis must find both opening up in battal- 
ions as their walks lead east from the splendid station of 
the Pennsylvania railroad. Halfway up the block of 
Thirty-first street is the Franciscan foundation and the 
old church of St. Francis of Assisi, during the decades 
following its opening in 1844, the center of a flourishing 
parish that has vanished, leaving it pocketed amid a score 
of towering commercial skyscrapers. In spite of this the 
church seems to have taken a new lease of vigor and life 
to meet the changed environment and conditions. On a 
bulletin board at the door are notices of week-day Masses 
until noon, and for Sundays of many other services, in- 
cluding a Night-workers’ Class at 2:30 o’clock. Recent 
repairs have restored the attractive decorations of the in- 
terior which is of fine proportions. Numerous visitors 
piously pace the aisles all day long and the zealous sons 
of St. Francis are ever ready at their call. 

The church property extends through to Thirty-second 
Street where the Fathers have made a rear entrance. In 
the spaces alongside the walk they have arranged a pretty 
little garden with plants, a fountain and several modest 
statues, including a Madonna, a St. Anthony and a St. 
Francis preaching to a flock of his friends the birds. It 
all makes a most picturesque and surprising oasis in the 
busy neighborhood. One pleasant afternoon near the 
close of September just ended I had occasion to use this 
passage way. While walking through it one of the Friars 
came out of the monastery and stood at the fountain in the 
basin of which a number of fish were swimming. He 
bent over the rim and whistled several times. At once 
the fish appeared to hear the call and came to the 
surface near where he was standing. He had some meal 
or ground-up food in his hand which he scattered over the 
water and the fish leaped up to eat it. There were sev- 
eral other wayfarers with me on the walk and as we 
stopped in wonder at the scene the Friar smiled at us 
and said: “There they are, the Biessed God’s good little 
fishes. Who can say they don’t answer when I call them?” 
Leaving him standing there whistling to his pets we passed 
out from the peaceful Franciscan abode into the turmoil 
of the highway outside. 

This, remember, was not at Assisi, or in an Umbrian 
nook, but in the very heart of modern commetcial New 
York. Across the street is one of the largest hotels in 
the country facing the terminal of a great trunk railroad, 
and a block to the east are three mammoth department 
All about are the lofts of the needlecraft indus- 
It is a section 


stores. 
tries packed with their toiling thousands. 


of the great hive of industry in which synthetic material- 
ism, like another Wolf of Gobbio, rages ready to destroy 
every spiritual or religious instinct or inspiration. 
Nothing in the neighborhood would lead one to expect a 
sort of modern version of St. Antony’s exhortation at 
Rimini: “ Hear the word of God, O ye fishes of the sea 
and of the river, since the infidels refuse to hear it.” 
But when some future chronicler comes to compile his 
“Fioretti,” his records will have saving features to set 
down such as that we witnessed. 

Within sight to the west in Thirtieth Street is St. 
John’s, the church of the Capuchins, which stands poised 
on the ve., brink of the great open cut that begins the 
Pennsylvania’s tunnel under the Hudson. It was almost 
caught in the devastating sweep of the clearances that 
marked the construction of the tunnel. This church was 
long the charge of the famous Father Bonaventure Frey. 

The establishment of St. Francis’ church so near St. 
John’s now appears strange. It was, the records say, 
the outcome of one of the lay “trustee” conflicts that 
Archbishop Hughes had to face with the drastic reme- 
dies that forever ended “trusteeism” in New York. 
The St. John’s board refused to take the necessary legal 
steps for the administration of the parish property by 
the diocesan authorities. They were promptly cut off 
as embryo schismatics and the other church was built 
close by. Happily the rebels were effaced after a brief 
period, and thereafter all went well. 

And a little further to the northwest, in Thirty-fourth 
street, is the new St. Michael’s church. The original struc- 
ture, built on Thirty-first street in 1857, was razed among 
the many buildings that had to disappear to afford a site 
for the Pennsylvania station. The pastor then, the late 
Rev. John Gleason, once told me that it cost the railroad 
a million dollars to transfer the parish buildings from 
one street to another. It always has had a fine parish 
school, and, in view of the current discussion in AMERICA 
of the best parish record for religious vocations, it would 
be interesting to know where St. Michael’s stands. For 
several years the parish had the benefit of the ministra- 
tions of that replendent light of the American Church 
John Lancaster Spalding. 

St. Michael’s is what might be called a typical New 
York tenement parish—a congregation mainly composed 
of industrious, humble citizens with good-sized families. 
It belonged, and still clings, to those neighborly groupings 
of the earlier era of the city that supplied the title and 
verses for the old local jingle now so popular throughout 
the country as a campaign melody and which affords such 
a tempting incentive for the slanders and calumnies of 
the raucous bigots. No better, or more forceful, answer 
to these shameless vilifications of Church and people could 
be offered than the glorious record of old St. Michael’s 
and its thousands of neighborly God-fearing parishioners. 
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Confidential Letters of a Campaign 
Manager to His Candidate—No. 3 


PrerRE SOULE MarTIN 
Y dear J. B.: 

With this letter I am returning the draft of the 
speech you sent me for scrutiny. The changes I am sug- 
gesting were proposed also by the eight others whom you 
asked me to consult. The general opinion (in which I 
concur) was that you have dealt with the controversial 
issues in a way that cannot possibly give offense or un- 
easiness to any important group or interest. The opposi- 
tion will naturally charge you with vagueness and evasion, 
but suppose you had committed yourself too unreservedly 
to one view or another? 

Public opinion (which is only an epidemic of emotion) 
may easily take a new turn before the election. You must 
therefore be in a position to adjust your attitude to the 
latest demand of the people. After all, it is the part of 
politics and of government to respond to the will of the 
electors. An experience of some forty years teaches me 
that we Americans seldom want in November the persons 
and the principles we thought we wanted in August or 
September. You are perfectly right, then, in going far 
enough to please the public now, and yet not too far to 
displease them six weeks hence. 

Your discussion of the explosive questions simply rec- 
ognizes their existence and peril without undertaking to 
decide them ; accordingly you are free to alter your present 
posture whenever that becomes necessary or advisable; 
that is, whenever the people require your compliance with 
their judgment instead of adherence to your own. If 
the Opposition guesses wrong as to any of the issues, 
you will then have an opportunity and an occasion to make 
their calamity our capital. I am not presuming to instruct 
you—I am simply soliloquizing—when I say that politics 
and chess are games quite identical in the respect that a 
fast move is generally a fatal move. There is, however, 
this difference between them: a loser at chess can begin 
a new game the next minute, whereas a defeated politi- 
cian must wait two years, or four years, or a lifetime, 
for another chance to play. 

We all particularly liked your way of handling Pro- 
hibition. Your statement that “ Americans are of only 
one mind respecting the necessity of reverencing the Con- 
stitution and of enforcing the law, however much they 
may differ—as they have a right to differ—regarding pol- 
icies of government,” is very fine, indeed. It is now open 
to our speakers to interpret this utterance of yours in 
keeping with the concepts and consciences of the various 
groups in our State. Charlie was a little fearful that 
the recent clamor might prompt you to be too specific 
on this dangerous subject. You may easily guess how 
much delighted he was with your circumspection. He says 
he could use your words in that speech to prove you 
either “ wet” or “ dry,” as the sentiments of special local- 
ities might warrant. Some of the subordinates here in 


headquarters quarreled over your exact meaning—which 
is the best tribute to your artistry you could wish. 
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You will observe that we propose two amendments to 
the first sentence of your remarks on agriculture. “Agri- 
culture is the source and sustenance of our national pros- 
perity and progress [you say], and those engaged in that 
basic industry have a right to demand that their grievances 
be heard with sympathy and understanding and redressed 
with definiteness and dispatch.” We were unanimous in 
the recommendation that this should read: “ Agriculture 
is the source and sustenance of our national prosperity 
and progress, and those engaged in this basic industry 
have a right to demand that their grievances, if any,” etc. 

Our thought is that the farmers may not have any 
grievances next month. None of us knows what Provi- 
dence or the public enemy may do to increase prices and 
thus remove the cause of present complaints. And it is 
never good psychology to inflame the passions of those 
who are against us. I think we ought to remind the 
farmers of what we did for them last year and promise 
still more for them hereafter. I’d rather argue with them 
about the past or the future than about the present. Our 
best policy, I contend, is to keep their minds off their 
immediate troubles, if we can. 

If some of our big friends could be induced to “ bull ” 
wheat and corn toward the end of October and till the day 
of the election, it would be better for us than any legis- 
lative scheme we shall be able to devise for the benefit of 
the farmer or for our own success at the polls. Our news- 
papers could attribute the rise in prices to our “ construc- 
tive program for the rehabilitation of agriculture,” and 
reverse the tide. The loss that would have to be taken 
when prices slumped after the election might be borne by 
some group of our friends as their contribution to our 
cause. There wouldn’t have to be an accounting of it in 
our report of campaign expenses. 

Always faithfully, 
Warwick. 


P. S. I don’t like the phrase “agricultural problem.” 
“ Situation,” it seems to me, is not nearly so provocative 
a word as “problem.” I have seen campaigns lost by 
reason of an unhappy choice of language. 


IN GOD’S TEMPLE 


God’s love encompasses us around 

Like fragrant breath of summer sea, 

Filling our hearts with joyous stars 

Set in their deep immensity. 

The Altar of our prayer and hope 

Slopes thro’ the darkness, bright, sublime, 
The beads we tell are decades dropt 

Into the hands of ripening time. 


We count our lives by deeds, not years, 
And hold converse with all save sin; 
For day is bright and night is bright 
To him who hath true light within. 
God’s love encompasses us around 

In desert wild, on stormy sea; 

The magnet of His care we feel 
Drawing athwart Eternity! 


Tuomas O’HAGAN. 
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Education 


—_— 


The Smith Bill’s Birthday 


Paut L. BLake ty, S.J. 


EN years ago last Wednesday, Mr. Hoke Smith, 

representing the sovereign State of Georgia, threw in- 
to the arena the bone of contention that is pictured here- 
with. 

This bone was labeled, “ A Bill to create a Depart- 
ment of Education, to appropriate money for the con- 
duct of the said department, to appropriate money for 
Federal cooperation with the States in the encourage- 
ment and support of education, and for other purposes.” 
By a fiction of law, the said bill was read twice and then 
referred to the Senate’s Committee on Education and 
Labor. Thus as war drew to a close on the Continent 
another began in the United States. 





“pian §, 4987. 





| LV TUE SENATE OF TILE UNITED STATES. 
Ocroszr 10, 1918. 


Mr. Sacrrs: of Georgia introduced the following bill; which was read twice and 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 





A BILL 


To create a Department of Education, to appropriate money for 
the conduct of said department, to appropriate money for 
Federal cooperation with the States in the encouragement 
and support of education, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and [louse of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That there is hereby created an exeoutive department in the 
Government, to be called the Department of Education, 
with a Secretary of Education, who is to be the head thereof, 
to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, who shall receive a salary of 
$12,000 per annum, and whose tenure of office shall be like 
that of the heads of other executive departments; and section 
one hundred and fifty-eight of the Revised Statutes is hereby 
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THe OriciInaL Smith BILL 


We were all ten years and three days younger when 
Mr. Hoke Smith, of Georgia, made our American edu- 
cational world a bear pit and a Balkans. 

On October 10, 1918, our soldiers were still fighting 
in France to make the world free for democracy. 

St. Louis was our fourth city. 

Mussolini was unheard of in these parts. 

The Kaiser still sat at Potsdam. 

“ Static” and “interference” were unknown terms 


to common folk. 
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There was no Eighteenth Amendment. 

Not much was left of certain guarantees of the First. 

There is no connection between the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the old Smith-Towner bill, but the spirit which 
tamely watched the Espionage Act do away with the 
First Amendment made the time peculiarly appropriate 
for the introduction of a bill to turn the local schools 
over to the Federal Government. 

For that, exactly, was what the Smith bill proposed 
to do. 

Looking back ten years, one must wonder at and, in a 
sense, admire the effrontery of the National Education 
Association and of Mr. Smith of Georgia. What in- 
duced them to believe that a measure so sweepingly Fed- 
eralistic, so utterly destructive of the constitutional bal- 
ance between the States and Washington, had any chance 
of adoption by Congress? The answer, I think, is found 
in the submissive temper which had become widespread 
during the War. Inter arma silent leges, and some very 
curious things had been done by the Federal Govern- 
ment beginning in 1917. It is admitted, of course, that 
the powers conferred by the Constitution upon the Ex- 
ecutive as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy 
are very great. As far as I know, their limits have 
never been categorically stated, and when a country is at 
war neither legislatures nor the people scrutinize the 
Executive too curiously. 

This willingness to stake all on the cast of war is un- 
fortunate, since it powerfully stimulates the claims of 
Caesarism and statolatry. The Civil War accustomed 
the country to the assumption of unusual powers against 
which Chief Justice Taney protested, but in vain. The 
same process was repeated in 1917-18. Hence this 
most extraordinary education bill was introduced at a 
time when local initiative and local independence had 
been almost completely submerged by a highly central- 
ized power acting effectively toward the accomplishment 
of a war program. Few caught its meaning or saw how 
grossly it violated the Constitution. 

The upholders of the current educational bill are at 
pains to protest that the rights of the States must be 
carefully safeguarded. Ten years ago they had precious 
little respect for those rights. I am not sure that they 
have more today. They have changed their tactics, not 
their purposes. However that may be, the old Smith- 
Towner bill has more than a mere historic interest. It 
sets forth plainly what, in my judgment, its proponents 
hope to obtain through the Federal education bills which 
—under pressure of public indignation——-have succeeded 
it. 

The original bill created a Secretary of Education 
with a seat in the Cabinet, and authorized an annual ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000 to be distributed, under cer- 
tain conditions, among the States. It directed the Sec- 
retary to frame rules for the carrying out of the provi- 
sions of the Act; and even permitted him to prescribe 
the forms for the keeping of school accounts and the 
making of school records. The appointment of auditors 
and examiners was also left to him (Sec. 19). 

Section 20 required any State which desired to share 
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the Federal appropriation to “ present to the Secretary 
of Education plans and regulations for carrying out the 
provisions of this Act in said State.” These plans “ shall 
specifically show courses of study and the standards for 
teacher-training preparation to be maintained.” Appro- 
val or rejection of these plans was reserved to the Sec- 
retary. 

Briefly, the Secretary was thus empowered to decree 
what our boys and girls should or should not study, and 
how their teachers were to be trained; and he was to 
enforce his arbitrary decision by his control of the ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000. By Section 21, no pay- 
ments could be made except on his certificate; further, 
even after the local schools had been approved, he could 
withhold payments whenever in his judgment an appro- 
priation was not being used “ for the purposes and under 
the conditions of the Act.” 

What the local authorities might think was wholly im- 
material. 

Again, by Section 22, every State cooperating was re- 
quired to submit annually a “ report to the Secretary of 
Education, showing in such detail as he may prescribe 
the work done in said State”; and should any State 
fail to make this report in the time prescribed by the 
Secretary, that official might “in his discretion discon- 
tinue immediately,” all payments of moneys. 

I once wrote that under the terms of this Act, the 
local schools might appoint—without interference from 
Washington—their janitors and window washers. I 
did so, as I now perceive, in a mistaken spirit of con- 
ciliation. Under the Bill of October 10, 1918, Washing- 
ton could easily have prescribed conditions reserving 
these lucrative appointments to the head of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

As far as I know, America was the first to denounce 
this outrageous attack upon the constitutional rights of 
the States in education. Within two years educators 
and public men began to understand the danger of Smith- 
Townerism, and from 1920 to 1926 few subjects were 
more prominent in the public mind. It has been said— 
how truly I do not know—that more petitions for or 
against this bill were received by Congress than in con- 
nection with any other bill since the days of the Aboli- 
tionists. Hundreds of articles and editorials appeared in 
AMERICA alone. Federal education was discussed in 
schools, colleges, universities, and public forums in every 
State of the Union. Johnsen’s “ Selected Articles on a 
Federal Department of Education ”—to mention but one 
of many books for lecturers and debaters—appeared suc- 
cessively in four volumes from December, 1922, to 
October, 1927. Each volume contained hundreds of 
references. 

The old Smith-Towner bill failed because the search- 
light of publicity exposed its rank unconstitutionality and 
its utter incompatibility with American ideals in educa- 
tion. In their book “The Nation and the Schools,” 
(1920), Keith and Bagley seem proud of the fact that 
the original Smith bill was prepared by the National 
Education Association. It is noticeable, however, that 
they do not cite it, but give in its place the revised form 
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of May 19, 1919. By 1920 even the most ardent advo- 
cates of Federal education had realized that it would not 
do to unmask their plans. 

The Smith-Towner bill was followed by the Sterling- 
Towner, the Sterling-Reed and the Curtis-Reed bills. 
The line of descent is plain. These revised measures are, 
in my judgment, even more objectionable than the old 
original Smith-Towner plan of complete Federal control, 
for they are nothing less than an attempt to secure by 
indirection the establishment of an utterly unconstitu- 
tional policy in education. It may be taken for granted 
that the National Education Association, the author of 
the original bill, will continue the fight in Congress. It 
is also plain that an Association so little in sympathy 
with the spirit of our constitutional system as to intro- 
duce the bill of October 10, 1918, is an unsafe guide in 
these matters, and has forfeited all claim to our con- 
fidence. 


Sociology 


Dummies and Company Unions 
JouN WILTBYE 


GENTLE correspondent wishes to know what I 

think about the election some weeks ago of a motor- 
man to sit as a director of New York's Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company. “This election,” he writes, 
“seems to me to mark a forward step toward better re- 
lations between the owner and the worker. I hope it will 
be imitated. I also understand that the Company, speaking 
through Mr. Frank Hedley, has announced that this 
director was chosen ‘to present directly the views of the 
employes.’ ” 

I regret that I cannot fully comply with the request of 
my correspondent. I try to be a Christian, and I have also 
been warned by my physician to avoid anything that might 
send the blood pressure up. But by way of experiment I 
put the question to a grizzled worker of the I. R. T., and 
he begged to be excused on the ground that since the last 
Mission he was trying to live up to his duties as a member 
of the Holy Name Society. 

Further experimentation was barren of results. Either 
the I. R. T. workers (a) had never heard of this new 
director, or, (b) had never heard anything good of him 
as a representative of labor, or, (c) like the ancient Pull- 
man porter whom I recently tried to engage in conversa- 
tion, were afraid to talk. “Gonna sit, is he, this guy, 
huh ?” snarled a rude person, a mere passenger, who over- 
heard one of my fruitless conversations. “ That’s more’n 
I done in nine years.” The wealth of sarcasm which he 
poured into sit was a vivid comment on the New York 
custom of packing 260 passengers into the space designed 
for 120—a usage so ancient that millions of New Yorkers 
probably do not know and will never know that these cars 
are equipped with seats. 

However, the facts, as far as can be ascertained, are as 
follows. 

The Interborough maintains a so-called “ company 
union” which for all intents and purposes is a creature 
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of the corporation. ‘ft is in no sense a group voluntarily 
entered into by the employes, with officials freely chosen 
by them to fight for the interests of the workers. Under 
the old “ yellow-dog contract” the employes were forbid- 
den to join any union or similar association not approved 
by the I. R. T. and this prohibition was forced as a con- 
dition of employment. The strike of 1926 followed, and 
some of the workers formed an association known as the 
Consolidated Railway Workers. As a result, most of 
them were discharged on various pretexts, and thereafter 
the I. R. T. sought and obtained an injunction forbidding 
the leaders of the Consolidated to induce employes to 
break their non-union agreement. It then entered into a 
factitious agreement with the company union. The tenor 
of this agreement was that the I. R. T. would guarantee 
employment to members of the union, for two years, but 
into this guarantee a number of causes which allowed dis- 
charge were inserted. 

Further litigation and an unsuccessful attempt by a 
group, affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
to unionize the workers, followed. The I. R. T. sought 
to enjoin every member of the A. F. L. from continuing 
the attempt, but on January 28 of the present year, Justice 
Wasservogel of the Supreme Court in the County of New 
York, .denounced the so-called “‘ contract ’’ which forbade 
the workers to affiliate with a free union as “ inequitable ” 
(America, March 3, 1928). This decision demonstrated, 
as Président Green of the Federation wrote, “that the 
court recognizes modern conditions and is unwilling to 
strain legal authority to prevent human beings from exer- 
cising their rights.” 

Brilliant as a legal victory, this decision left the prac- 
tical question unchanged. Today the only union which the 
I. R. T. workers are permitted to join is the company 
union. In other words, they are deprived of a right de- 
clared by Leo XIII and Catholic teachers generally to be 
a natural right. At present the best that the workers can 
do is to trust their interests to a union which, as the New 
York World observes editorially, “has no independent 
status, but is a creature of the Interborough management.” 
When this company union pretends to speak for the work- 
er it is not exactly a delusion since, in New York at least, 
its true character is notorious. It is, however, an outstand- 


ing example of how by steady pressure a powerful 
corporation can deprive the laboring man of the exercise” 


of a natural right. The harm resulting to society from 
such action can hardly be exaggerated ; hence, as AMERICA 
has always contended, the State is under a grave obliga- 
tion to curb any corporation so offending. For should 
the insolent power of wealth be suffered to destroy one 
natural right, in the interest of larger returns, it is en- 
couraged to strike at other and perhaps more important 
natural rights. . 

What has been said will make plain the function of this 
employe on the I. R. T. board. A few details may be 
added. 

While this new director sits as “president” of the 
company union, he was not chosen in an election called 
and conducted by the workers. As Mr. John J. Leary, Jr., 
writes in the New York World (September 30), if Mr. 
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Hedley of the Interborough really wishes to know the 
choice of the men, “ he would permit a secret ballot under 
the control of disinterested persons. .. . But all the money 
the Times Square wreck will cost the I. R. T. would not 
induce him to permit such an election.” 

In the next place, this new director is actually paid 
wages by the I. R. T. for the time he devotes to the so- 
called union. Hence he is not a spokesman for the work- 
ers, but, even in his capacity as union president, a paid 
employe of the owners. No union can be anything but a 
farce—or a tragedy—when its president is in the pay of 
the corporation. 

Mr. Hedley claims, however, that the director will “ be 
in a position tc join in the deliberations of the board and, 
where pertinent, to present directly the views of the em- 
ployes.” 

But the I. R. T. reserves the right to judge what is 
“pertinent.” I do not know how many directors are on 
the I. R. T. board. But I am sure there are more than 
two, and of these only one is even supposed to represent 
the employes. In a case of conflict of opinion as to the 
opportuneness or pertinency of his remarks, the cards 
would be stacked against him from the start. 

“It requires a considerable stretch of the imagination,” 
comments the editor of the New York World (September 
29), “to see how Mr. Connolly’s promotion to the Inter- 
borough’s directorate has actually given the employe a 
voice on the board or any real participation in the manage- 
ment.” 

With that conclusion I fully concur. My correspondent 
is in error when he thinks that this action by the I. R. T. 
“is a forward step toward better relations between the 
owner and the worker.” It is merely another move in the 
campaign of organized capital against organized labor. 


MEDITATION AT MASS 


Bread already offered up, 

Wine the priest must now prepare 
And the water, that is singled 
Out for blessing, must be mingled 
With it in the holy cup, 

While he says the ancient prayer, 
Prayer that like a ray of light 
Illuminates the mystic rite. 


Peter’s words made daily prayer, 
We share in Divinity! 

Never does the holy wonder 

Of them lessen as I ponder 

On their meaning, crystal clear, 
Loving Thee we grow like Thee. 
Water, merged, becometh wine, 
Man, submerged in God, divine! 


Waiting Consecration’s word, 
Wine and bread are both prepared. 
Ready, too, my heart waits, kneeling 
Peter’s words like music pealing, 
We have share in Christ, the Lord, 
Since He our poor nature shared! 
We, the water, He, the wine; 
Lost in Him we grow divine. 
Grace H. SuHerwoop. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


UST what is the purpose of the popular writers who 

take delight in frontal assaults on Faith and morals in 
our most read magazines? I say “ take delight,” of those 
who go about it with zest and gusto, like a stalwart fron- 
tiersman clearing the forest,—in contrast to those who 
hesitatingly, regretfully express their doubts. What their 
inmost purpose is, what Mr. Clarence Darrow really is 
inwardly moved by, in firing his heavy guns at the immor- 
tality of the soul, or the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, in 
praising divorce, is not our concern. But the patent 
method of their attack has a curious resemblance to magic. 
I believe that possibly this type of article takes the place, 
for the public of today, of the joys and thrills that in the 
olden days were supplied by the magician: not the mere 
mountebank, but the skilled wizard who attracted, because 
he was feared and hated. 

“Do not advertise these folk,” I hear someone say. 
“They are too much vaunted already.” I agree with the 
principle, but to prove the point, one must choose those 
who are of the much-advertised variety. Moreover, there 
are two ways of enjoying magic: one, by believing it and 
being thrilled, the other, by watching how it is done, and 
learning just so much more of the ways of men and of 
magicians. 





UBJECT to correction by any magicians among our 
readers, I venture to say that there are some three or 
four traits that are found in the method of these crafts- 
men. There is the creation, or supposition, of certain 
apparently hopeless difficulties in the situation: for in- 
stance, the obvious difficulty of talking to the dead, or ex- 
tracting rabbits from a hat, or of reading the mind of per- 
sons in the audience. There is the art of distracting the 
onlookers from the real, unsurmountable difficulties in the 
artificial situation, as for instance that somehow the dead 
cannot be got to talk in broad daylight, or that the minds 
of persons cannot be read without the use of a pencil and 
paper. 

There is complete ignoring of the practical absurdities 
to come true: for instance, if rabbits really did emerge 
from hats, to the bewilderment of Men’s Haberdashers, 
etc. And then, last, but not least, there is a touch of 
romanticism, of mysticism, in the heart of the magician, 
an emotional touch communicated to his hearers, which, 
if the finest results are to be attained, must not be mere 
fiction, but must be genuinely felt in some degree by the 
magician himself. 

Without wishing to be unkind to Mr. Darrow or to Dr. 
Holmes, one cannot help pointing out somewhat of each 
of these traits in their method of procedure. 





‘ >. produce his magic effect, which is the disappear- 

ance of the immortal soul, Mr. Darrow arranges a 
neat set of artificial difficulties. There is no indication that 
each of these difficulties may not easily be solved and has 
been repeatedly solved in the past by a little common 
sense: to do that would weaken the illusion. They are 
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simply strung along, like the settings in show-windows. 
For instance: 
Only silence comes out of the eternal darkness of endless 


ios |«:o 
If people really believed in a beautiful, glorious, happy land, 


why should they fight off death? 

The idea of continued life after death is very old. It doubtless 
had its roots back in the childhood of the race. Primitive 
man had no ception (?) of life as having a beginning and an end. 
In this he was like the rest of the animals. Today, everyone of 
ordinary intelligence knows how life begins, and to examine the 
beginnings of life leads to inevitable conclusions about the way 
life ends. 

The individual began with the union of two cells, neither of 
which had a soul. How could these two soulless cells produce a 
soul? I must leave this search to the metaphysicians. When they 
have found the answer, I hope they will tell me, for I should 
really like to know. 

Can one imagine an organism, which has a beginning and no 


end? 

In case no metaphysician is handy, we can easily satisfy 
Mr. Darrow. The soul of the individual is created by 
God, at the beginning of the life-process of the individual. 
Since the soul is not an “organism,” but a simple, spiritual 
substance, there is no contradiction in its having a begin- 
ning, but no end. The artificial mental background, how- 
ever, consists precisely in the elimination of God, of whom 
Mr. Darrow makes no mention. 

If the thing which we call “life” is itself the soul, then cows 
have souls; and, in the very nature of things, we must allow souls 
to all forms of life and to inorganic matter as well. [No distinc- 
tion between the animal soul, perishable and material in its na- 
ture, and the human spiritual soul: in a word, a mere begging of 
the question.] 

In view of modern knowledge of astronomy can anyone really 
believe in the persistence of individual life and memory? 

In the Resurrection is it the child in the mother’s womb or the 
tottering frame of the old man that shall be brought back? 

Again, there is the apt distraction of the reader’s mind 
from the stubborn residue of facts, which, if seen in their 
full light, would destroy the illusion of vanishing. The 
particularly stubborn fact is the existence of the Ego, of 
my own consciousness, and its persistence in this life: 
with the evident implication that if it can persist in this 
life, there is no patent reason why it should not persist in 
the next. Since metaphysics (or in plainer language, phil- 
osophy), would bring out into the daylight the stubborn 
fact of human consciousness and personality, the magician 
pulls down the curtains, by disclaiming metaphysics, and 
informing us, with entire truth: “Those who hold the 
view that man is mortal [man’s soul in mortal], are never 
troubled by metaphysical problems.” Yet the whole dis- 
cussion is metaphysical, and Mr. Darrow propounds a 
thoroughly “metaphysical” theory of the non-persistence 
of consciousness in this life. 

As for the practical consequences, in the morals of in- 
dividuals, in social and international life, of a total extinc- 
tion of the belief in immortality, no hint is given, save 
the feeble wish that since there is an inevitable doom “ the 
consciousness of it should make us more kindly and con- 
siderate of each other.” Nor is any logical account taken 
of the essential demand for happiness inherent in human 
nature. On the other hand, cast around the more patent 
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illusions, there is the romance, the mystical spell, that the 
“ present,” the time of supposed enlightenment, of com- 
plete understanding of all the facts of life, has for both 
writer and reader. 





SIMILAR romantic feeling lends color to Dr. 

Holmes’ magic:l substitution of divorce, something 
ugly and repellant to normal human instinct, for the 
Christian ideal of a lasting marriage vow. The romance, 
the prestige, the veneration paid to the present date, as 
such, gives the right “set” for the operation. Ruling 
out “the word of Jesus, or Paul, or any other New Testa- 
ment teacher, as final upon this question of marriage 
and divorce,” he states: 

The Church, by its very nature, is unprogressive; it 
is out of date in a hundred and one particulars. . . . the 
Church may be, and very likely is, wrong on any question of 
present-day importance and interest. Nothing can be rightly de- 
cided save by the free judgment of men in the light of the best 
knowledge, experience and idealism of our time. 

The experience, knowledge, and idealism of all other 
times, with their indelible lessons in man’s history, are 
quietly ruled out. 

The difficulties involved in a permanent marriage state, 
as alleged by Dr. Holmes, are simply the conflicts which 
inevitably arise, once the supernatural aim of marriage has 
been lost sight of: once it is looked upon merely as an 
“ adventure,” and not as a lifelong task in God’s service. 
What makes these difficulties artificial-staged, as it were— 
is the removal of the idea of the Christian purpose of mar- 
riage, the sacramental graces given for the married state, 
and the deliberate basing of marriage on mere sentiment, 
so that when sentiment goes there is no further reason 
for partnership. 

On the other hand, the tremendous display of present- 
day sensations, such as the “ social factors of cataclysmic 
importance,” such as the “ growing economic indepen- 
dence of women, ”’ the trumpet-like rejection of “ abstract 
principles, abstract ideals, final causes” (no “ meta- 
physics”) ; and all the sentimental appeal, gently distract 
the reader from placing a quiet, observant gaze on the 
stubborn difficulties which the divorce doctrine is power- 
less to solve. Not one word is said about children their 
existence, their rights, or the family in society. The mar- 
riage problem, as I see it,” says Dr. Holmes, is “an un- 
ending struggle of two more or less imperfect mortals to 
find a spiritual equilibrium which shall bring them love 
and happiness.” With God, Christ, the Church, any re- 
flection on ultimate causes or reasons for things, with 
children, the family and human society in general care- 
fully screened from the stage, it needs no extraordinary 
skill to bring down a rose-colored divorce doctrine from 
the skies. 

The best lie given to illusory reasoning on immorality, 
divorce, and kindred subjects, is offered by those who 
shape their lives on Christian beliefs. The doubts in- 


spired by a Darrow or a Holmes present a strange con- 
trast to the simple faith of a man like the late James 
O’Reilly, who died in Toronto on April 13, 1928, who left 
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the following charge to his children, to be opened after 
his death. We quote it from the Toronto Catholic Regis- 
ter. 


My dear Children: 

Just a simple charge for you when I am gone. First let the 
expense of my funeral be as low as possible, for why should 
display be made over the body, which must so soon be a prey to 
worms, and return to that earth from which it came? ' 

You may want to erect some token to mark my grave, and again 
I say, let it be as inexpensive as possible. If separate, try not to 
exceed $...... but if in union with one to your mother, I do not 
desire to interfere with the expression of the love you owe to 
her, but if she could speak she would declare that one Mass was 
worth all the monuments ever erected. At the head let there be 
a Celtic Cross. You may have difficulty in finding one who knows 
what a Celtic Cross is like, but do not be in a hurry until you find 
such, as I could hardly rest under that misrepresented old Irish 
Cross. 

Do not have a long and flattering inscription on the tomb, when 
the best you can hope for is that the soul is being purified in pur- 
gatory. Let the inscription be: 

“In memory of James O'Reilly, born in Township of Percy, 
June 30th, 1845. Died. God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 

My dear children, I would have you ever keep in mind that life 
is but a testing of the soul for an eternity of joy or woe, and that 
our only hope is to keep close to our Redeemer, and the surest 
way to do this is by the frequent and worthy reception of the 
Blessed Eucharist. We receive grace by humbly and penitently 
receiving the Author of grace. 

While I hope that you will be near when I get the last call, yet, 
whether present or not, you will have my blessing and prayers 
that God may bless and guard you and yours. 

Your Father, 
James O'Reilly. 


Dr. Holmes might urge that the writer of that letter 
was able to escape the marriage conflict by reason of his 
happy temperament and disposition. To which the ob- 
vious rejoinder is that it was precisely his belief in the 
sanctity of the married state, with his belief in its sanc- 
tions and graces, that made the life of a James O’Reilly 
possible. Tue Pivcrio. 


TO ONE DEPARTED 


Beloved—O unfathomably sweet, 

On what high hills of light, 

Or in what valleys dark as death— 

Stand your enfranchised feet? 

By what pale margins of enchanted woods 
Is now enshrined 

The lily of your loveliness— 

In what clear, amethystine air, 

Beloved, is unwound your shrouding youth! 

Upon what beings strange, ineffable— 

Do you bestow your smiles? 
How is it with you now? 

Here, all was well, but in that vast Eternity 

Values are otherwise. There is a potent key 

Called grace, and it alone unlocks 

The secret garden of Divine delight. 
Dear—-was it yours? 

I know not, here below, 

Souls know not souls. What your eternal fate 
I only can surmise: 

Beloved—what vision fills your eyes— 

Or is all dark? Ah, here be mysteries! 

Sytvia V. Orme Barnce. 
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Literature 


On Meeting Chesterton 


ADRIAN PEYTON 


T was necessary that | meet Mr. Chesterton during 

& my few days’ visit to London. My business was not 
pressing nor was it of a cataclysmic nature. But it was 
relatively important in itself, and it was, moreover, a 
sufficient excuse for a personal visit to G. K. To gain 
his attention by mail was futile, I knew. Somewhere I 
had read that he has a spare room in his house into 
which are shoveled all the envelopes left by the post- 
man. There may be exaggeration in this charge, but 
after I had happened to mention the fact that my letters 
were not answered, he smiled blithely and knowingly, he 
smiled in such a completely understanding way that one 
felt he was perfectly justified in snubbing the postman. 

On a Thursday afternoon, then, of a dull winter day, 
somewhere off the Strand, near the spot that the Strand 
merges into Fleet Street, down a steep hill lined by 
Essex Street that terminates with the Victoria Embank- 
ment, [ found the squatty building with a wide, low 
arch as its entrance, and discovered the office of G. K.’s 
Weekly. A paneled door on the first floor admitted me 
into a small wooden box. I pounded my presence to 
the box, and gradually a tiny shutter at my elbow slid 
back. A large, red face, built on a foundation of three 
chins, protruded through the little window. It may be a 
bit of Chestertonian humor to station this Falstaffian 
young man as the guardian of his portals. The moun- 
tain of a boy blinked at me, considered my demand for 
admittance to be worthy, withdrew from his port-hole, 
and unlocked the door. He ushered me into a room that 
was built up on all sides with books and papers, and in 
the middle of which loomed up a broad, long table, also 
heaped high with books and papers. 

Before the fireplace stood a tall gentleman. He in- 
troduced himself as the Managing Editor of G. K.’s 
Weekly. He looked shabby, but in the proper mode 
that geniuses adopt. He seemed timid, but the curve of 
his mouth and the twinkle in his eye warned the wise 
that he was a sly, even though he might be a timid, 
humorist. This impression, it may be stated, has been 
substantiated later, for W. T.’s contributions to the 
weekly are clever and shrewd and amusing. He has re- 
cently contributed some bits of reminiscences that read 
quite as interestingly as he looks. 

In answer to my request to see Mr. Chesterton, he 
remarked, quite casually, that the Editor came to the 
office on Friday afternoon; the implication was that I 
was previous by twenty-four hours. He came, usually, 
about four o'clock, he might possibly be seen at that 
hour—but, perhaps, the business might not need Mr. 
Chesterton’s personal attention but might be settled at 
once. The business was never settled by Mr. Chester- 
ton, it may be confessed, since it was purely business 
and he does not dabble in that. But the business was 
important enough to win an admittance card to the 
Chestertonian presence. 
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When this fact had been properly impressed upon the 
Managing Editor, I proceeded to explain my business. 
During my monologue, an efficient-looking, pleasant-ap- 
pearing young lady entered the office and joined my 
audience. Both of them were favorably impressed. The 
Managing Editor said, with some hesitation, “ We may 
be able to get around him.” The attractive secretary 
said, confidently, “ We shall manage him.” To both of 
them, it would seem, the great G. J. was a petted, be- 
loved child, somewhat unruly at times, sometimes hard 
to control, but in the main responsive. They were neither 
officious nor unrespectful to the chief; rather, they were 
wisely patient and affectionate. 

Finally, they told me to phone on the morrow and they 
would let me know when G. K. was likely to arrive. I 
asked if they would arrange an interview. Neither of 
them judged the formality necessary. “ But,” asked I, 
in surprise, “am I to burst right in on him without mak- 
ing an appointment?” They were equally surprised at 
the absurdity of my worry. They assured me that Mr. 
Chesterton was thé easiest person in the world to meet. 
He is, but only after you have met him, as my tale will 
show. 

It is Friday afternoon, four by my wrist-watch. Hope- 
fully, I crash into the office. The Managing Editor and 
the secretary are there, but Chesterton is not, The sec- 
retary calls Beaconsfield on the phone. She learns that 
he is just about to leave for town. She smiles apprecia- 
tively, and estimates that he will reach the office about 
five-fifteen. 

“T have an engagement at six,” I protested. 

“T catch a train at five-thirty,” dolefully answers the 
Managing Editor, with a wry smile. 

I absorb patience from the secretary and the Manag- 
ing Editor. They are not surprised, nor annoyed; they 
regard the delay as they would any natural phenomenon, 
like a rain-storm or a printer’s mistake, a trifle unpleasant 
but simply inevitable. I drown my disappointment with 
a glorious and substantial English cup of afternoon tea, 
with scones, obtain permission over the phone to be a bit 
late at the six o’clock engagement, wander about the 
neighborhood for an hour, and, about five-fifteen, again 
enter the low arch of the building. The secretary is at 
the doorway, on her way out. Mr. Chesterton, she tells 
me, has not yet come. But since he is to dictate the 
greater part of the Weekly to her before the evening is 
done, she has thought it better to have her second “ tea.” 
He will arrive, she remarks, certainly within fifteen 
minutes. Her example in regard to the second tea is in- 
fectious, and so I discover another picturesque Tea Room 
in the neighborhood. The fifteen minutes elapse, and 
the sign that I had been given, a motor standing before 
the door, not being fulfilled, I go for another walk. 

London is dimmed under the evening mist. With the 
feeble aid of the uncertain light from the street lamps, 
I stumble down Essex Street to the gateway that pre- 
vents it from toppling over into the Victoria Embank- 
ment. I step warily down the uneven stone steps that 
fall down to the broad avenue along the River’s edge. 
The waters of the Thames lap against the granite banks, 
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softly, oilily. A vague boat slides along in the mist. 
Across the river a ridiculous Scotchman, advertising 
something or other, shows the red skirts of his kilts for 
an instant, then hides them while he flashes his white 
beard, then substitutes kilts for beard, and so on. 

I meditate abou’. Riverside Drive. I recall the ancient 
days when romance dwelt along the Thames. I ponder 
on the subject of whether stubbornness is a virtue or a 
vice, whether it is better to stick like glue to the resolu- 
tion of seeing Chesterton, through thick weather and thin, 
through London fog and dusk, with American audacity 
and British doggedness, or whether I should run off to 
keep my appointment. It was six already, the river was 
damp, and I felt the urge for a third helping of tea, there 
being nothing else to do. I hoped that I was not making 
an enemy for life of my friend whom I had promised to 
meet at six; he was probably sitting in the dinine-room 
waiting and wondering and, it might be, worrying. I 
framed the excuses that I would make to him and re- 
peated them in other terms, experimenting as to their 
graciousness and effectiveness. 

My excuses must have been audible, for a “ bobby” 
that was strolling by, stopped and examined me from his 
towering height. He felt, 1 suppose, that a creature who 
talks to himself on the river’s edge was worth watching. 
He moved off into the mist, but a few minutes later, 
when I attempted to cross the street I all but rushed into 
his arms. I sheered off from him in haste, and in doing 
so almost collided with a tram that stealthily rose against 
me in the dark. I hurled myself out of the reach of this 
menace and into another, for a motor pounced on me 
from the other side. The drivers were observing the 
traffic rules. While I cowered on the isle of safety in 
the middle of the avenue, I was convinced that Great 
Britain has no more effective weapon for the destruction 
of undesirable Americans than this same rule of left- 
hand traffic. 

After considerable search with the light of matches, I 
discovered the aperture in the solid wall of the Embank- 
ment, that opens into Essex Street. No sign of a motor 
was there, and so I searched out another Tea Room. 
When I returned, it was past seven. And there before 
the arched doorway was an ample bus. By a clever de- 
duction, in the style of Chesterton’s Father Brown, I 
judged that since it was a wide motor, such as would 
accommodate Chesterton, since it was the only motor in 
the street, since it was parked before his office door, 
Chesterton must have arrived. 

In a moment, I was in the office, then in the inner 
room, then in a chair, and was being inspected most in- 
dulgently by a tall man, a portly man, clothed in a top- 
coat that flapped from his shoulders. The eyes beamed 
on me, the slightly blond and gray and long and dis- 
ordered hair assured me, the manner of mine host put 
me at ease. Mr. Chesterton was the easiest man in the 
world to meet, after one has spent three hours trying to 
meet him. He was superbly social. He offered me his 
cigar-case. Pointing to one side, he warned me not to 
take those cigars, since they were so bad he preferred to 
smoke them himself. We chatted for a moment. I 
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opened up the subject of my call. He analyzed the busi- 
ness with one sentence that was like a revelation. He 
talked as if I were welcome to chat the night through 
with him. 

I heard the secretary making little noises in the outer 
office and remembered that she had said Mr. Chesterton 
intended to. dictate several articles before the night wore 
through. The Managing Editor was hovering somewhere 
near, perhaps lamenting his five-thirty train. The chauf- 
feur was out in the cold fog, waiting. I said goodbye. 

A thoughtless reader may feel aggricved that this 
record has so little about my first interview with Chester- 
ton. But the time of the interview, as compared to the 
preliminaries, was in the proportion of forty minutes to 
one minute. Accordingly, I have full justification for 
the proportions of my story. The only difficulty there is 
in meeting Chesterton is before one meets him. 


REVIEWS 


The Stammering Century. By Griisert SeLpeEs. 
The John Day Company. $5.00. 

It was Horace Greeley who first characterized the years between 
1800 to 1900 as the “stammering century.” The period was 
ushered in by the shout of the camp-meeting and its valedictory 
was given ninety-nine years later in the dulcet, flute-like tones 
of the disciples of New Thought. In the intervening years the 
air was full of voices. To hear them, especially from the Beyond, 
was a mark of distinction, if not an earnest of salvation. To be 
a Voice, was the supreme good. The author of this volume care- 
fully distinguishes between the major voice of progress and the 
minor voice of radicalism. The Radicals were, according to Mr. 
Seldes, the stammerers; they were the strange and amazing per- 
sonalities who would blight the promise of America by vehe- 
mently stammering out God’s curse on material progress, by offer- 
ing deliverance, compensation, escape from all the evils of life and 
give to humanity, even in Indiana, a new and perhaps a better 
Eden. With fascination Mr. Seldes tells the story of the eccen- 
tricity and fanaticism of the self-constituted reformers and saviors 
of mankind who appeared during these years of the young Re- 
public. Listening to these voices one can understand more defi- 
nitely the real background for the undeniable bigotry, born at 
times of a well-intentioned but poorly directed zeal, and the per- 
sistent radicalism which resulted in prohibition, Blue Laws, cen- 
sorship and, one might add, spirit rapping, eurythmics, psycho-an- 
alysis and the Xu Klux Klan. For our present century, even with 
its scientific classification and pretended treatments for all sorts of 
manias, fixations and complexes has not advanced to a very secure 
distance from the verge of hysteria. One can easily distinguish 
today the successors of Jonathan Edwards, John Humphrey Noyes, 
Carrie A. Nation, Mary Baker Eddy, Alexander Dowie and others 
of their class. The facile classification of Americans into intelli- 
gentsia and “booboisie” is left in need of complete revision by the 
findings of Mr. Seldes. Though he speaks usually with restraint, 
wisdom and tolerance, the author might have achieved more lasting 
good by a final word on orthodoxy and normalcy in religion. 

J. G. 


New York: 





Cosmology. By James A. McWnutams, S.J., New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

If current journalism is to be credited, the American public is 
vastly interested in philosophy. For the most part, however, it is 
a rather superficial pseudo-philosophy that is being gone after, 
where popular scribblers cleverly state novel platitudes without 
troubling themselves much for proofs which, were their presenta- 
tion attempted, would often have disastrous effects. The genuine 
philosopher busies himself with the search, by logical processes 
and from premises that are justified, for rational conclusions that 
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will stand calm and critical investigation. Father McWilliams’ 
volume, primarily a text for collegians, is of this type. It offers 
a modern study of our material universe, and, making use of the 
more recent findings of the various sciences, essays to harmonize 
them in a true and consistent philosophy of nature. An examina- 
tion and solution is attempted of such perplexing questions as, 
What is the ultimate composition of natural bodies? Is the uni- 
verse infinite? Will it ever have an end? Are there any other 
human races? What is the real truth about evolution? What 
are time and space? Are our so-called physical laws, real laws? 
Are miracles possible? The author approaches his subject in the 
familiar scholastic form, unambiguously stating and explaining the 
position he maintains, supporting his elaborate series of theses 
with clear-cut and couvincing arguments, and frankly and honestly 
facing and discussing the objections that may be urged against 
them. Problems of secondary import such as the origin of matter, 
the Einstein theory, and the possibility of a body being simul- 
taneously in two places or of two absolutely: solid bodies occupy- 
ing the same space while retaining their identities, are given 
briefer treatment. That nature proposes some insoluble, and other 
enigmatic questions, Father McWilliams seems quite ready to 
admit. In consequence he presents his conclusions for what they 
are objectively worth, certain or probable as the case may be, so 
that his book is characterized by a fairness in the treatment of his 
matter that is often lacking in contemporary philosophical text- 





books. F. A. H. 
The New Morality. By Durant Drake. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
New 


Why We Misbehave. By Samuet D. SCHMALHAUSEN. 
York: The Macaulay Company. $3.00. 

Having thrown overboard the old, immutable ethical standards, 
the authors of these volumes would substitute new norms for 
human conduct. They are as illogical as they will prove revolt- 
ing to the Christian conscience, and socially perilous. Postulating 
the anima! origin of morality, ignoring the natural law, and scoff- 
ing at the Mosaic Decalogue, Professor Drake (Vassar College), 
would make the moral measure of any given action, its effect upon 
human welfare. One wonders if the-end-justifies-the-means doc- 
trine was ever defended more frankly than when he writes, “A 
deed is good if it is the sort of deed that has good results.” 
Private and domestic conduct, economics, politics, international re- 
lations, are all to be regulated by this principle. “If an act,” he 
writes, “has no tendency to lessen the amount of happiness in 
the world it is not wrong and no prohibition by man or god or 
conscience can make it wrong.” In practice, this theory affords a 
definition of crime no court would sustain; it appears to justify 
lawlessness, upholds divorce and birth control, excludes asceti- 
cism, rejects dogmatic religion, etc. Professor Drake calls his 
new morality “ scientific,” though a careful reader will note that 
it is characterized by a series of false assumptions, illogical argu- 
ments and unwarranted generalizations. Like him, Dr. Schmal- 
hausen writes vigorously and snappily, though even more blasphe- 
mously and dangerously. He neither answers his query convinc- 
ingly, nor does he offer anything constructive in his treatment of 
a vital topic. He is bold enough to state approvingly that what 
used to be called sex perversion has become the new morality; that 
in the life of the sexes the beginning of wisdom is to cast out 
shame; that the outstanding fact about marriage is its kill-joy 
quality. He belongs to the Stopes-Lindsey-Sanger school, and 
worships at the shrine of Freud, Ellis and Bertrand Russell. His 
slogan is that “love must be radiantly free,” by which he means 
that sexual eroticism must be accepted as thoroughly respectable. 
Yet much that he notes will give thoughtful men pause as when 
he says, “Our reputable girls . . . have with brazen courage 


equipped themselves with the tricks and technics and modes of 
self-display which belong by long right to the filles de joie... . 
One need not be a cynic but only a realistic analyst to remark 
that the latter-day ‘painted disasters of the street’ include such 
nice people as our daughters, sisters, sweethearts, wives and in- 
All this he condones and calls progress. 
W. I. L. 


timate lady friends!” 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Essays in Gusto.—Arnold Bennett has set down with great 
delight, the many things he likes, and the result is “ The Savour 
of Life” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50). The subtitle, “ Essays in 
Gusto,” explains the whole tenor of the book; and the zestful 
wanderings make the reader follow Mr. Bennett’s conversation 
about the digestion of food and of books, Russian, French and 
English, of novelists and politics, of things about sleep and the 
dark, prejudices with regard to doctors and churches and servants 
and himself. The essay “ Over Civilized” is a good prose version 
of Barrie’s “The Admirable Crichton.” “Food” is a plea for 
commonsense eating in which there is the remark “for the nor- 
mally healthy dieting is . . . an abomination before common- 
sense.” And “In a Cathedral” has the illuminating remark that 
Westminster “sent my mind wandering through the ages of a 
dogma whose guardians have had the wit never to modify what 
they guarded.” John Galsworthy wanders similarly in “Castles in 
Spain” (Scribners. $2.00). The volume contains two reminis- 
cences of Joseph Conrad. In it one meets such things as “The 
English novel . . . has, from Clarissa Harlowe down to Ulysses, 
been inclined to self-indulgence; it often goes to bed drunk.” It 
continues: “It owes to Turgienev more than to anyone what 
niceness of deportment and proportion it now has.” And Bennett 
in his item on Russian fiction, remarks: “As for artistic disci- 
pline, Russian novelists are unquestionably deficient in it.” .The 
brief remarks on W. H. Hudson, on expression and international 
relations also are brilliant. The outstanding essay in the book is 
the title piece, which throws a heavy iron glove in the face of 
“ Progress,” and which demands an antidote for democracy where 
“a civic body only lives about four years and cannot find its suc- 
cessor.” Dissatisfied with many things, Mr. Galsworthy main- 
tains, nevertheless, a tolerant good humor. 





Classical Interests.—It is pretty generally agreed that the cause 
of Latin and Greek in this country finds its staunchest support in 
the Catholic high schools and colleges. Yet Religious teachers 
are sometimes non-plussed by the lack of Christian inspiration in 
the pages of the ancient authors and feel the need of coordinating 
these subjects with the ideals of Catholic Christianity. Such co- 
ordination is, in part, the aim of the editors of the “ Classical 
Bulletin,” (Florissant, Mo. $1.00 a year), a monthly periodical 
published by Jesuit Latin teachers of the Middle Western States. 
Religious teachers especially will be interested in an article in the 
October issue, entitled “An Old Forerunner of the Particular 
Examen.” This issue also contains an article on “The Religion 
of Classical Rome,” and a splendid discussion on how to make 
use of English poetry as a key to interest in the Classics. “A 
New Theory of Glyconic Verse” will appeal strongly to teachers 
of college Greek. 

The excellent work of Prof. John A. Fitzgerald in his trans- 
lations of the Latin authors has received hearty approval from 
teachers who have used his previous volume on “ Caesar’s Gallic 
Wars.” Following along the same lines the author presents 
“ Virgil's Aeneid; Books I-IV ” (Continental Press, Ilion, N. Y.). 
Two translations are given, one literal and one free translation. 
The Latin text is included to facilitate the work of comparison. 
Throughout the volume one notices a careful adherence to the 
methods of the Ratio Studiorum. : 

The original edition of Prof. Knapp’s “ Virgil” in 1901, attained 
and maintained great popularity. Twenty-seven years of teaching 
Virgil, of diligent classical research, of accumulating comments 
and suggestions of teachers using the text, have resulted in a 1928 
edition. “ Virgil Aeneid” and “ Virgil and Ovid” (Scott, Fores- 
man. $1.96 each), contain respectively twelve books of the 
Aeneid without Ovid and six books with Ovid. Both volumes 
contain a clear, orderly account of the life, times and work of 
the poets. Notes are placed at the foot of the page in the style 
of the old Delphini editions. In the Ovid edition there is included 
enough of the Metamorphoses to meet the College Entrance Re- 
quirements. The maps and illustrations help to interpret and en- 


liven the text. 
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Playful Moods.—in the field of amusement Doris Webster and 
Mary Alden Hopkins, authors of “I’ve Got Your Number,” have 
prepared another game for the parlor, or drawing-room, which 
they entitle, “ Marriage Made Easy” (Century. $1.25). The 
answer to a suggested group of questions is the key which opens 
to the curious player his or her natural aptitude for matrimony 
and the exact sort of spouse his or her character demands. For 
some it may appear to be trifling with a serious thing, already too 
lightly looked upon nowadays. Yet in the apparent frivolity not 
all is nonsense, and some house guests may get more than fun out 
of playing the game. 

In addition to his many previous books of puzzles A. Frederick 
Collins has given an opportunity for recreation to lovers of mathe- 
matics in his latest volume, “Fun with Figures” (Appleton. 
$2.00). One easily recognizes familiar problems, tricks and puz- 
zles with figures. The more interesting and novel problems are 
based on abstruse principles which, of course, are not inflicted on 
the reader. There are many other features that will delight those 
who care for this form of amusement. 





Mostly Boys.—There are thrills a-plenty for red-blooded boys 
in Carl H. Claudy’s story, “The Gold He Found” (Appleton. 
$1.75). It offers a picture of pioneer Alaska days when all sorts 
of characters trudged the northern wilds in quest of gold. Eric 
Donaldson, young, ambitious, eager for adventure, comes out of 
the States to retrieve his family fortunes. The process is a trying 
one, yet he rises to every emergency and eventually achieves. There 
is the stirring realism of the Far North in every chapter, the 
while the lad’s graphically portrayed experiences offer inspira- 
tional lessons to the youthful reader. 

The versatility of Ralph Henry Barbour has turned out for this 
Fall’s reading, another splendid story of athletic life at boarding 
school. Its suggestive title, “ Ralph Holds the Center” (Appleton. 
$1.75), indicates its football theme and the outcome. As in this 
author’s other books, bullies and heroes move side by side in the 
weaving of the tale; mostly, however, his characters are likeable; 
certainly, they are very human. Percy Bates will make as much 
appeal as Jared Hunt, the real hero, whose problem is to reconcile 
his scholastic ideals with school loyalty and to turn an apparent 
failure into a triumph. Mr. Barbour evidences a keen knowledge 
of boy psychology. 

The picturesque expedition of Richard the Lion Hearted to the 
Holy Land and the chivalrous exploits of his knights during the 
Third Crusade furnish the background for “The Treasure Val- 
ley” (Morrow. $2.50), by L. Lamprey. Hoping to effect the re- 
lease of his father, knowledge of whose captivity among the 
Saracens has come to him in a mysterious way, the romantic Roger 
l’Estrange, squire to Sir Walter Giffard, of the Marches of Wales, 
joins Richard’s army. Accompanying him is Giffard’s beautiful 
daughter, Eleanor. When Acre falls Roger begins his search for 
his sire. Both the Crusade and his subsequent efforts to find his 
father bring him face to face with a series of adventures whose 
reading will keep juveniles eager with expectancy. 

Whoever admires Lindbergh and his fellow heroes of the air 
will enjoy Laurie York Erskine’s story, “ Renfrew Rides-the Sky ” 
(Appleton. $1.75). Daring and courage stand out in almost every 
chapter, and though it has its tragic passages they are usually 
lightened by a bit of droll humor. The hero, already familiar from 
other of Erskine’s books, for his exploits with the Canadian Royal 
Mounted Police, is here pictured in the critical vicissitudes to 
which he was exposed as a member of the Royal Flying Corps 
during the War. A hair-raising duel with a German ace is but 
one of the many dramatic episodes his diary chronicles. 

Kent Curtis invites lads who like manly companions and ad- 
ventures seasoned with harmless pranks, to accompany Lex Brass- 
gat and Hoppy Clark from Pine Lake, N. J., via Florida, to the 
fabulous “ Drumbeater’s Island” (Appleton. $1.85), where they 
explore the mysteries of the yacht Zuleika. Though life at Pine 
Lake Academy was not altogether tame for the boys, once they 
get away thrills follow one another in rapid succession. Ghosts 
and goats and a haunted castle and strange black men and a danc- 
ing dervish and a crazy rajah contribute to the fun and action. 
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The Slype. Rogues Fall Out. Mystery Reef. The Swing- 
ing Shutter. The Ring Fence. Galatea. 

Russell Thorndike offers in “The Slype” (Dial. $2.00) a 
novel which, while primarily concerned with the solution of a mani- 
fold mystery, presents an array of delightfully original characters 
whose portrayal savors of Dickens no less than their conception. 
From Boyce’s Boy and the Paper Wizard to the charming Dean 
of Dullchester Cathedral, they carry their parts with distinction 
and fit appropriately into the quaint setting of the tale. Whatever 
Dullchester may have been in other times, it had no lack of thrills 
in the days when murder and theft were whispered in the Cathe- 
dral Precincts, and when its population was decimated by a series 
of disappearances that left no trace or clue. Pirates, smugglers, 
and other sinister figures lurk obligingly in the background. 

Chance and coincidence form a poor substitute for the chain of 
cause and clue of the valid detective story. It is one of the draw- 
backs of the use of the “amateur detective,” that he has to be 
helped out of difficulties too often by these flimsy vicarious aids. 
This is the weakness of “ Rogues Fall Out” (Lippincott. $2.00), 
which Herbert Adams presents as another chapter in the career of 
the lawyer-detective, Jimmie Haswell. Yet in spite of the appeal 
to this sort of deus ex machina on more than one occasion, this 
latest book by Mr. Adams offers some nice problems in deduction 
for the devotee of detective fiction. 

A good, healthy romance, somewhat after the manner of Peter 
B. Kyne, is told by Harold Blindloss in “ Mystery Reef” (Stokes 
$2.00). The villain who is trying to wreck the fortunes of an old 
conservative business house, is foiled by a grandson of the head of 
the house. Fights, conspiracy, sharks, machine guns, love, and 
revolution are all scattered through its pages. It is not immortal 
literature, but good reading for an idle hour. 

There are forced thrills aplenty and shallow characters in 
abundance in “ The Swinging Shutter” (Dutton. $2.00), pny C. 
Fraser-Simson. One simple, natural conversation could have 
fathomed the plot, and cleared a good deal of the clouded atmos- 
phere. The motivation is weak throughout, the denouement 
scarcely thrilling, and the plot made possible only by the unnatural 
attitudes of the characters. The author had a good background 
and a good situation, but failed to capitalize either. The story 
combines awkwardly strained reactions and conventional traps. 

“The Ring Fence” (Macmillan. $2.00), by Eden Phillpotts, 
is a study of a group of quiet English villagers pertraying types 
that few novel readers will now find in the world. All of the 
characters are strikingly drawn, with vigorous strokes and with 
interesting detail. These are so real and living that one can hear 
them as they converse about village trifles and tragedies, and 
moralize with the uncanny wisdom of the uncultured but deep- 
thinking. The book rates very highly for characterization and dia- 
logue. But the unity of plot is lacking and hence a unity of 
interest. The ring-fence episode is interesting, but not so interest- 
ing as the romance of Gwendolen Dashper. In this second plot the 
interplay of contrasted character is far better than in the story 
from which the book is named. Sut even with ihe several stories 
that one must follow, for there is the Widger-Potham complica- 
tion too, the book is enjoyable if read slowly. 

Margaret Rivers Larminie tells a delightful story of an unsophis- 
ticated English lass who had spent most of her thirty-three years 
in the seclusion of a small London suburb with attendance on a 
semi-invalid father as her chief task in life. An elderly bachelor 
and a struggling young architect lack the courage to ask for her 
hand. They are indefinitely prevented from proposing when Emmy 
Wynter wins a comparative fortune at the Derby. There is, of 
course, the grasping, scheming cousin who is anxious to chaperon 
Emmeline in her tour of Switzerland and even more anxious to be 
rid of an impecunious son. Outwardly it was a new Emmeline 
who was going to see life, but at heart there was the same simple, 
sympathetic nature for whom having a good time meant helping 
others. “Galatea” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50) tells a delightful 
story of a charming character, but leaves one wondering why such 
a character, apart from the author’s convenience, should borrow 
money to buy a ticket for the sweepstakes. 
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Communications 


jetiers to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


Storm-Swept Porto Rico 


To the Editor of AmERIcA: 

Again I ask you to publish a letter for my friends. It is al- 
most impossible for me to write to all—the after-effect of the 
terrible, terrible cyclone. 

Thank God we are alive and unharmed. Our losses are heavy. 
A roofless school; all our books and school furniture ruined; our 
church badly damaged; the three country chapels of the Fathers 
destroyed. 

We are cut off from all communication with other parts of 
the island; so I don’t know what the losses are there, but we 
are told that the whole island has suffered terribly. 

I hope that aid will come soon, but we must depend on our 
own friends. I shall be very grateful to receive old clothing, 
shoes, etc., and food-stuffs, as well as any cash donations, no 
matter how small. God help us for the next few months when 
our poor people will need most help! 

St. Augustine Convent, 


Isabela, P. R. 


StsteR M. PEREGRINE. 


Cosmetics, Clothes and Culture 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I feel sure that your readers will be grateful to you if you will 
publish the following passage from the presidential address of 
President W. W. Boyd, made at the annual dinner of the North 
Central Association, and published in the September issue of the 
North Central Association Quarterly: 

When I see a young lady with painted cheeks, daubed-up 
lips, blackened eyebrows and inch-and-a-half glass pendants 
hanging from her ears, I am inclined to question a very distant 
removal from an Apache Indian. And when I see a young 
man not half dressed, but only one-tenth dressed, racing in or 
to some athletic sport on the campus, or in the street before 
the public gaze, I am sure there is much of the barbarian left 
in us. Such appearance is vulgar, immodest, indecent. When 
we, by our indifference, permit such campus scenes, we are 
debasing the civilization in which we live. 

In his address, President Boyd makes a plea for culture with 
the following distinguishing elements: (1) power of meditation 
(an ability to take counsel of oneself); (2) desire and ability to 
use a library; (3) training in music and art and nature; (4) rec- 
ognition of duty, obligation, opportunity, right and wrong; (5) 
faith and trust in God. 


Chicago. J. S. R. 


Parish Records for Vocations 


To the Editor of America: 

I have read with greater than passing interest the communication 
of the Rev. Jerome J. Flanagan, O.S.B. in the issue ot AMERICA 
for September 22. St. Mary’s Parish, Newark, is to be congrat- 
ulated on its proud record of twenty-six priestly vocations. 

Father Jerome asks: “Is this the high mark for New Jersey 
parishes? Is St. Mary’s—Newark’s Abbey Church--the Garden 
State’s premier ‘Mother of Priests’?” 

It affords me pleasure to answer each of Father Jerome's ques- 
tions in the negative. Our Lady of Grace (originally St. Mary’s) 
Parish, Hoboken, is the proud mother of thirty-six priests. Five 
of these, however, are foster-sons who became parishioners at 
tender ages. 

“QO. L. G.” (locally socalled) has also eight candidates for the 
sublime office, seven of whom are native parishioners. Of these 
eight postulants, two are at St. Andrew-on-Hudson, one at Weston, 
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Mass., two at Graymoor, N. Y., one at Scranton, Pa., and two at 
the Diocesan Seminary, Mahwah. 

Not included in this enumeration is a native parishioner who is 
a seminarian at Mahwah, but whose home is in Montreal. 

I have not consulted the parish records. My list, which is avail- 
able, is based upon personal knowledge of the facts, my mother 
having given to Hoboken its first native priest. 

It must be admitted that for priestly vocations, “O. L. G.” holds 
its own among the parishes of New Jersey. 

Hoboken, N. J. Jutta AGNes CAREY. 


The Parish Roll of Honor 


To the Editor of America: 

In the consideration of the roll of honor for religious vocations. 
in the various parishes it seem to me old St. Peter’s, Barclay 
Street, New York, the senior congregation of the State, should 
receive special attention. It can claim two of three candidates for 
the honors of the altar whose processes for beatification are now 
being considered at Rome: Mother Seton, founder of the Ameri- 
can Sisters of Charity, and Mother Adelaide of St. Teresa, who 
born in the parish, Oct. 8, 1817, died, April 15, 1893, Prioress of 
the Carmel at Grajal del Campo, Spain, where she was revered 
as a modern St. Teresa. The third candidate, Blessed Isaac 
Jogues, S. J., came to the parish district after his rescue from his 
cruel Mohawk captors. It is probable that it was the care he then 
received from the good Dutch Samaritans that enabled him to go 
back to his native France whence, reinvigorated, he returned to a 
glorious martyrdom in New York. 

The parish sent to the Sacred College the first American Cardi- 
nal, John McCloskey, and to the Jesuit novitiate at Frederick, Md. 
(Nov. 1813) the first native New Yorker to be ordained a priest, 
James A. Neill (1828). Father Neill’s mother was first cousin to 
Mother Teresa Lalor, founder of the Visitation Sisters in the 
United States, and there is a quaint letter he wrote to his uncle 
Peter Burtsell, from Georgetown College, telling him of his 
intention to become a Jesuit novice. At that time (1813) Mr. 
Burtsell’s residence was No. 10 Wall street. Fancy what such a 
location would mean today! The Right Rev. Msgr. Richard Lalor 
Burtsell of a later generation also was of this family. 

Susan Clossy, New York’s first novice for Mother Seton’s newly 
organized Sisters of Charity, went to Emmitsburg, in May, 1809, 
from St. Peter’s. Her father’s name occurs frequently in the 
early records of the old church as an efficient participant in the 
parish activities. If its records from 1784 to the present were 
carefully examined it is certain that, including the foregoing, the 
list of vocations to be credited to old St. Peter’s would place the 
parish high up, if not at the head, of the roll of honor. 

Mother Adelaide joined the Carmelites in Cuba in 1840, but. 
owing to political troubles there, had to go to Guatemala, Central 
America, to make her final vows. Her many perfections mani- 
fested to her associates of the Community soon advanced her to 
its administrative offices, and she was unanimously elected Prioress 
in 1866. In this office she continued until expelled from the 
country by an anti-clerical government in 1875. Four years were 
then spent seeking the final permanent location that came i1 the 
diocese of Leon, Spain. Nearly two of these years were here in 
her native New York, where for a large part of the time she 
and her nine Sisters were the welcome guests of the Sisters of 
Charity at the Foundling Hospital in East Sixty-eighth Street. 
She was escorted to Spain by her brother, John T. O'Sullivan, a 
distinguished citizen in the end of the last century. He was a 
member of the State legislature, editor of the Democratic National 
Review and Minister to Portugal from 1854 to 1860. President 
Polk mentions him a number of times in his “Diary,” notably 
(May 10, 1848) as the first to suggest the purchase of Cuba from 
Spain and then admitting the island as a State of the Union. He 
and another sister were converts to the Faith. An indifferent 
father had allowed their non-Catholic mother to bring them up 
as Episcopalians. 
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